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liaison  between  the  editorial  and  the 
circulation  departments,  but  all  too 
often,  they  are  actually  as  far  apart 
as  Roosevelt  and  Hitler.” 

Mr.  Knight  developed  his  Coolidge 
model  theme  by  pointing  out  that 
many  newspapers  are  proceeding 
along  precisely  the  lines  that  made 
them  successful  in  1925  without 
realizing  that  reading  and  buying 
habits  have  changed  tremendously. 
He  took  his  audience  on  a  quick  tour 
through  the  editorial  content  of  a 
modern  newspaper,  offering  pointed 
suggestions  as  to  how  editors  can 
“pep  up”  their  product  and  make  it 
more  attractive  to  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  For  page  one,  he  advocated  a 
nicely  balanced  presentation  of  tele¬ 
graph,  cable  and  local  news.  It 
should  carry  at  least  two  human  in¬ 
terest  stories.  He  said  at  least  one 
good  picture  that  is  selected  for  its 
news  value  should  be  used  and  the 
page  should  offer  a  balanced  make¬ 
up  for  editions  delivered  to  the 
homes.  He  urged  editors  to  cut  down 
on  the  number  of  run-overs  from 
page  one,  holding  them  to  three  or 
four  at  the  most,  and  he  suggested 
page  two  is  the  ideal  location  for 
run-overs.  Coming  to  the  editorial 
page,  Mr.  Knight  said: 

Tips  oa  Racing  and  Cartoons 
“Elditorial  pages  can’t  afford  to  be 
as  dogmatic  as  they*  were  at  one 
time.  There  are  still  too  many  other 
forums  of  opinion  open  to  the  reader 
these  days  and  he  doesn’t  have  to 
swallow  everything  that  his  local 
editor  may  have  to  say.  Readers 
particularly  resent  the  old  ‘vote  for 
Jones’  technique.  .  .  .  You  will  find 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  the 
voter  is  much  more  susceptible  to 
an  editorial  suggestion  than  a  sharp 
demand.” 

Informality  is  the  answer  today  on 
the  society  and  women's  pages,  he 
continued.  “A  good  beauty  feature 
is  particularly  important  because 
every  woman,  no  matter  what  her 
age,  would  like  to  look  better  than 
she  does,”  he  added. 

He  advised  editors  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  racing  this  year,  p>ointing 
out  the  American  public  has  money 
in  its  c>ockets  and  is  satisfying  its 
gambling  proclivities  by  following  the 
ponies.  He  declared  he  was  a  strong 
believer  in  comic  s-trips  and  features, 
stating  that  quizzes  and  puzzles  are 
ill  past  presidents  popular  right  now. 

On  the  subject  of  general  news 
policy,  Mr.  Knight  told  his  audience 
problems,  Mr.  nothing  can  replace  a  warm  and 

sympathetic  story  packed  with  human 
associate  take  interest,  citing  the  narrative  of  the 
>er  r^  a^  baby  boy  saved  among  the  survivors 
:e  with  niod^  American  ship  Robin  Mbor. 

€XciiTiiti6  your  _  n  i 

1  .see  what  can  Personally,  I  think  we  as  news- 
)ett^’  Do  vou  Papermen  have  gone  a  bit  high  brow 
3  to  your  edLr  reporting,”  he  said.  ‘The 

„  j  _ most  successful  newspapers  are  those 

.11  can  do  some—  a,  i 

j  which  are  edited  to  meet  the  pulse 

ccumuSion  be 
«3datSl  that 

inging  them  up?  Circulation  Hon  Intorosted 

1  are  the  sales-  Although  there  was  no  discussion 
ne.  You  should  of  the  ABC  visualization  plan,  as 
our  paper  and  previously  announced  in  the  conven- 


light  Tells  ICMA  to  Urge 
bdern  Techniques  on  Editors 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


BRorr,  June  18 — Newspapers  to- 
oan't  sell  a  Coolidge  model  to 
4bird  term  public,  John  S.  Knight, 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Id  members  of  the  International 
kculation  Managers’  Association  at- 
iwtifig  the  43rd  annual  convention 
aquet  here  last  night.  More  than 
ne  hundred  members  and  guests 
ere  in  attendance. 

lUking  earnestly  and  directly,  Mr. 
sight  sounded  ^e  keynote  of  the 
OTcntion  and  epitomized  the  gen¬ 
ii  theme  of  the  three-day  meeting 
Udi  closed  here  today  when  he 


1  deep,  if  the  news  report  reads 
ie  Ae  now  departed  Literary  Digest, 

1  dkort — if  your  newspaper  lacks 
ick,  drive,  zest,  human  interest  and 
aracter,  I  think  you  have  a  right  to 
!7  on  the  ‘old  man’s  shoulder’  until 
t  hires  a  new  editor  and  gives  him 
DUgh  latitude  to  turn  in  a  good 
fflormance. 

Tf  perchance,  your  publisher 
imi't  understand  what  you’re  talk- 
I  about,  I  would  advise  you  to  get 
aew  job  on  a  newspaper  that’s  up 
d  doing  and  knows  what  its  all 
wot.  Because  gentlemen,  in  these 
^  you  can’t  sell  a  Coolidge  model 
a  third  term  public.” 
talph  B.  Cowan,  Toronto  Star,  was 
ICMA  president  to  succeed 
iem  D.  O’Rourke,  Cleveland  Press, 

■led  board  chairman.  Mr.  O’Rourke 
■  presented  with  a  plaque  in  ap- 
wiation  of  his  31  years  of  service 
ICMA. 

Katt  G.  Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspa- 
N,  Rochester,  was  chosen  first  vice- 

esideiit.  Robert  W.  Taylor  Flint  .  1 

fich.)  Journal,  was  elected  second  Ifc  I 

oe-preskient.  L.  W.  McFetridge, 

il*o  (Okla  )  World,  and  James  F.  Another  group  ettonding  ICMA  convention, 
«,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  were  *  9»n*ral  lu 

-elected  secretary  treasurer  and  Dept  guest  speaker;  Howard  \ 

ovention  secretary,  respectively.  -"d  E.  R.  H 

Regional  directors  to  serve  three  ° 

ir  terms  are:  M.  W.  Halmbacher,  o.,,, 

o  1.  t  t  j  m-  success  m  obtaining  circulation  m  any 

wmoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Tunes, 

Idwest;  G.  P.  Gorman.  Rochester 

I.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  New  S'  Canada. 

>rk;  J.  G.  Ward,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Subjects  Covered 

iserver,  naid-Atlantic;  and  Glenn  The  convention  heard  many  speak¬ 
's,  Dayton  News,  Ohio.  Walter  G.  ers  who  covered  a  wealth  of  subject 
drews,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-  matter  relating  to  circulation  man- 
»t»nel,  has  a  three-year  term  jis  agement,  including  a  favorable  out- 
*ctor-at-large  to  succeed  the  late  look  on  newsprint,  the  need  for  giv- 
bnH.  ^untz,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News-  ing  serious  consideration  to  raising 

rrs,  and  William  Dsmpisey,  New-  retail  subscription  prices,  a  keener 
_(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  fills  the  un-  appreciation  of  the  publisher’s  prob- 
pired  term  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  di-  lems  in  selling  advertising  space,  and 
^-at-large.  many  practical  suggestions  for  better 

today  s  closing  session  was  devoted  service  to  the  reader,  but  the  real 


Rufiring  prutidonf  CUm  D,  O'Rourke,  Cleveland  Press,  extends  his  congratulations  to 
Ralph  B.  Cowan,  Toronto  Star,  newly-elected  ICMA  president,  at  Detroit  convention 
this  week.  Left  to  right:  President  Cowan;  Matt  G.  Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
second  vice-president;  Mr.  O'Rourke;  Sheil  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Post,  and  Don  R.  Davis, 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  and  News,  retiring  chairman  of  the  board. 
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that  because  of  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  special  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  devise  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  plan  to  give  advertisers  a  clearer 
picture  of  newspaper  circulation  in 
relation  to  population,  the  committee 
has  not,  as  yet,  fully  agreed  on  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Convention  discussion,  there¬ 
fore,  was  withheld,  pending  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  definite  suggested  plan. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal,  ANPA  president,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  convention  on  Wednesday 
took  occasion  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
subject  of  visualization.  Mr.  Dear, 
a  member  of  ABC  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  working  out  such  a  plan, 
implied  that  satisfactory  progress  is 
being  made,  despite  certain  mechani¬ 
cal  difficulties.  “Progress  has  been 
made,”  he  said,  “and  in  the  final 
analysis,  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  report.”  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  circulation  members 
of  the  committee,  stating  their  advice 
has  been  exceedingly  helpful  in 
formulating  a  plan. 

Mutt  Think  of  Ad  Solos 

President  O’Rourke  responded  to 
Mr.  Dear’s  remarks  by  explaining 
ICMA  recognizes  the  ABC  visualiza¬ 
tion  plan  is  of  particular  concern  to 
publishers  and  advertisers  and  is  not 
primarily  a  circulation  matter.  He 
added,  however,  that  circulation  man¬ 
agers  are  interested  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  how  the  plan  might  affect 
their  department  operations. 

James  N.  Shryock,  ABC  managing 
director,  in  speaking  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  declared; 


“I  believe  the  day  has  arrived  when 
circulation  men  think  in  terms  of 
their  paper  as  a  whole  and  not  in 
terms  of  their  own  department  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  business. 
The  more  a  circulation  manager  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  business  independence 
of  his  publication,  the  more  he  is 
contributing  to  the  maintaining  of  a 
free  press. 

“More  circulation  managers  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  it  is  to  their 
own  advantage  as  well  as  that  of 
their  newspaper  to  think  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  advertising  space  as  being 
very  closely  associated  with  the  work 
of  their  own  department  and  to  do 
all  that  they  can  to  further  it.” 

Cranston  Williams  Spnaks 

Not  only  did  the  convention  hear 
for  the  first  time  an  address  by  an 
ANPA  president,  but  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  ANPA  general  manager,  also 
was  a  guest  speaker.  He  told  of  the 
ANPA’s  desire  to  continue  to  make 
the  periodical  circulation  bulletins  of 
value  to  circulators,  and  he  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importance  of  the  ANPA- 
ICMA  Safe  Driving  Contest,  spon¬ 
sored  this  year  among  newspaper 
motor  delivery  fleets.  The  contest 
was  a  double  purpose,  he  said,  to 
reduce  accident  frequency  and  sever¬ 
ity,  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
life,  and  also  to  help  newspapers 
obtain  better  accident  insurance  rat¬ 
ings  on  their  trucks. 

Williams  introduced  R.  A.  Cooke, 
manager,  ANPA  traffic  department, 
who  explained  the  rules  of  the  safe 
driving  contest,  stating  there  are  106 
fleets  participating,  representing  both 
private  and  contract  carriers  for  100 
different  newspaper  managements.  “It 
represents  the  largest  number  of 
newspapers  ever  to  compete  in  a  safe¬ 
driving  campaign  under  any  sponsor¬ 
ship  in  which  a  reportable  accident 
has  been  so  defined  as  to  include 
practically  all  types  of  accidents,  re¬ 
gardless  of  responsibility,  and  con¬ 
testants  rated  on  the  standard  basis 
of  the  number  of  accidents  per  100,000 
vehicle  miles,”  said  Mr.  Cooke. 


Closely  akin  to  Mr.  Cooke’s  talk 
was  the  practical  advice  of  V.  C. 
Kloepper,  commercial  sales  manager. 
Ford  Motor  Company,  who  discussed 
the  many  factors  entering  into  the 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  motor 
trucks  for  newspaper  delivery. 

The  relation  of  news  and  features 
to  circulation  was  discussed  in  two 
papers  presented  dealing  with  foreign 
news  as  a  circulation  builder  and 
the  value  of  features  properly  coor¬ 
dinated  with  circulation  promotion. 
Donald  J.  Walsh,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
discussed  the  recent  series  of  articles 
by  Daily  News  correspondents,  stating 
the  series  had  not  only  increased  cir¬ 
culation  during  the  period  the  ar¬ 
ticles  appeared,  but  had  resulted  in 
a  good  carry-over.  He  predicted  for¬ 
eign  news  is  likely  to  bulk  even 
greater  in  the  years  to  come  and  that 
circulators  might  well  give  more 
thought  to  the  value  of  such  news 
from  a  circulation  standpoint. 

W.  D.  Parsons,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune,  prefaced  his 
talk  by  stating  he  lived  in  a  circula¬ 
tion  man’s  “paradise”  as  far  as  fea¬ 
tures  are  concerned.  He  told  of  the 
closely-coordinated  policy  between 
the  editorial  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  in  order  to  get  the  most  pro¬ 
motional  value  out  of  all  news  and 
editorial  features.  Not  only  does  the 
editorial  department  keep  the  circu¬ 
lation  organization  informed  as  to 
new  features,  he  said,  but  the  latter 
department  makes  an  effort  to  work 
out  a  presentation  that  a  carrier  boy 
can  intelligently  use  in  selling  new 
subscribers.  He  advocated  reader  in¬ 
terest  surveys  to  determine  what  the 
public  likes,  and  he  told  how  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  doubled  its 
circulation  in  four  years. 

Old  Newsboys  Fund 

A.  F.  Ballentine,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News-Piedmont,  gave  circulators 
something  to  think  about  in  urging 
that  retail  rates,  generally,  be  raised, 
particularly  on  six-day  papers.  Such 
a  program,  he  said,  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  paper  to  charge  a 
higher  wholesale  rate  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  carrier  a  better  margin 
of  profit,  thereby  reducing  carrier 
turnover.  He  said  6,  7  or  8  cents  a 
week  is  the  proper  margin  of  profit 
for  a  carrier  delivering  a  six-day 
paper. 

Judge  Ernest  P.  LaJoie,  president. 
Old  Newsboys  of  Detroit,  inspired  the 
convention  with  his  talk  dealing  with 
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June  23-26  —  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Shroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

June  23-27 — American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  annual  convention, 
Bcwk  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

June  23-27 — Better  Business 
Bureau,  annual  convention, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

June  25 — FCC  hearing  on 
newspaper  ownership  of  radio 
stations. 

June  26-28  —  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Presswomen,  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Pfister,  Milwaukee, 
and  post-convention  tour,  June 
29-30. 

June  27-29 — Press  Club  of 
Atlantic  City,  8th  annual  Head¬ 
liners’  Frolic. 

June  29-30 — ABC  directors 
meeting  Seigniory  Club,  Monte¬ 
bello,  Quebec. 

June  29-July  3 — Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 


the  Detroit  Old  Newsboys  Good  Fel¬ 
low  Fund. 


ICMA  members  listened  with  in¬ 
terest  to  the  re-assuring  words  of 
R.  K.  Martin,  secretary.  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada,  who  spoke  on 
“Newsprint  in  Wartime”  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Charles  Vining,  president  of 
the  association.  Mr.  Martin  empha¬ 
sized  there  is  ample  newsprint  avail¬ 
able  in  Canada,  providing  the  Canad¬ 
ian  government  continues  to  view 
newsprint  as  Canada’s  largest  single 
manufactured  product  in  terms  of 
employment,  investment  and  export 
trade.  Shipping  facilities  may  have 
some  future  effect  on  the  availability 
of  print  paper  in  U.  S.,  he  said,  but 
unless  there  is  a  shortage  of  box¬ 
cars,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a 
real  bottleneck  developing  in  the 
newsprint  industry.  Mr.  Martin  de¬ 
clined,  however,  to  make  any  pre¬ 
dictions  as  to  the  price  situation, 
other  than  emphasizing  there  has 
been  no  increase  during  the  first  22 
months  of  the  war. 


In  answer  to  the  question  whether 
rationing  of  newsprint  is  likely  in 
the  near  future,  Mr.  Martin  expressed 
extreme  doubt  that  such  a  condition 
will  arise. 


A/qw5  ojf  ike  W qqIc 


ICMA  TOLD  by  John  S.  Knight  at 
Detroit  convention  to  urge  modern 
techniques  on  editors.  (Page  3) 
SURVEY  SHOWS  350,000  boys  benefit 
from  circulation  work,  Howard 
Stodghill  reports  at  Detroit  conven¬ 
tion.  (Page  5), 

NEWSPAPERS  are  qualified  radio 
broadcasters,  Harold  Hough  of 
Newspaper  Radio  Committee  tells 
ICMA  convention.  (Page  6) 
NEWSPAPERS  are  not  service  estab¬ 
lishments  and  therefore  do  not  come 
under  exemptions  for  these  enter¬ 
prises,  Wage  -  Hour  Administrator 
Fleming  rules.  (Page  7) 

NINE  MILLIONS  more  spent  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  in  newspapers  in 
1940  than  in  1939,  according  to  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  (Page  8) 

CITATION  from  British  Admiralty 
praises  courage  of  Kenneth  Downs 
of  INS  for  acting  as  lookout  on  de¬ 
stroyer  after  rescue  at  sea  recently. 
(Page  14) 


TREND  of  U.S.-Axis  diplomatic 
moves  threatens  staffs  in  Berlin  and 
Rome  and  worries  several  editors. 
(Page  28) 

A.  H.  MARCHANT,  Boston  Post  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  many  years, 
dies  at  age  of  70.  (Page  30) 
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Another  talk  which  struck  «  ^ 
sponsive  chord  was  that  of  j  I 
Hardy,  general  superintendent, 
way  Mail  Service,  U.  S.  PortoA 
Dept.,  who  told  of  a  proposed  pl^i 
reinstate  a  tracer  slip  systaa  ? 
speed  up  investigations  of  compLj 
of  newspapers  whose  mail  subscri^ 
have  not  been  receiving  their 
on  time.  The  proposed  plan, 
was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by* 
convention,  is  different  from  | 
former  “pink  slip”  system 
used  by  the  postoffice  and  later  ah- 
doned  because  of  inability  to 
prompt  investigations,  stated  5; 
Hardy. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  con, pi:; 
label  would  indicate  there  has  h* 
an  irregularity  in  the  delivery  d 
particular  paper,  he  explained,  n 
would  require  the  affixing  of  the  p*- 
office  mark  on  the  back  of  the  p!: 
slip  in  an  effort  to  determine  t 
cause  of  the  irregular  receipt  ^ 
a  system,  he  said,  should  r^uce  t 
time  required  in  determining 
cause  of  the  delay.  He  asked  the  c 
operation  of  circulation  managen 
using  such  a  system,  in  order  I 
they  may  be  sure  that  newspo-^ 
have  done  their  part  in  correctly  “ 
dressing  the  papers  and  deliver 
them  to  the  mail  trains. 

“If  we  can  put  everyone  along ; 
line  from  the  point  of  delivery  to  t 
point  of  destination  on  record,”  s 
Mr.  Hardy,  “we  can  pin  the 
sibility  on  the  party  causing  the  i 
lay.” 

H0H9I1  Talks  on  Radio 

Harold  Hough,  Ft.  Worth  Star-Td 
gram,  chairman  of  the  Newsp? 
Radio  Committee,  injected  the  suH 
of  press  radio  ownership  into  the  c: 
vention  in  his  affirmative  address 
“Why  Newspapers  Are  Qualified 
Operate  Radio  Stations.”  Mr.  Hoy; 
remarks  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
sue.  As  a  past  president  of  ICMA, ' 
Hough  warned  circulators  of  the  r: 
for  their  alertness  to  the 
threat  to  newspapers  who  may  w 
or  have  affiliations  with  broad.-a^ 
stations. 

Retiring  President  O’Rourke  in  i 
address  at  the  opening  session,  ^ 
of  two  new  responsibilities  ICMA! 
undertaken  during  the  past 
namely,  sponsorship  of  “New^r-; 
Boy  Day”  on  Oct.  4,  in  cotrof-’S 
with  “National  Newspaper  Wk 
and  the  fleet  safety  contest,  jr- 
sponsored  by  ICMA  and  ANPA 

He  suggested  two  proposals  for  ’ 
association  to  consider  during 
coming  year.  One  is  a  method 
awarding  a  plaque  to  the  circuL,; 
manager  responsible  for  the  most  6 
standing  circulation  achievement ; 
nually,  and  the  award  to  the  fc 
vidual  or  newspaper  for  the  best] 
of  promoting  “Newspaper  Boy 

Another  report  commended  to 
study  of  ICMA  members  was  the  * 
Daniels  survey  of  newspaper  boy  1 
tivities  by  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin.  He  reto 
the  survey,  details  of  whki 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  to 
careful  consideration  of  all  cue: 
tion  managers. 

Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft  Wi] 
(Ind.)  News- Sentinel,  chairman 
the  Newspaper  Boy  Committee,  ■ 
of  the  1941  series  of  newspaper . 
promotion  ads  now  ready  for  pU' 
tion  and  urged  the  cooperati®! 
ICMA  members  in  sponsoring 
pa!>er  Boy  Day”  in  connection  ^ 
“National  Newspaper  Week.”  He  ^ 
reported  that  early  reaction  to  1 
committee’s  recent  suggestion  to  a 
tors  of  eliminating  reference  to  ri*5 
paper  boys  as  “newsies  and  ‘i**’ 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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350,000  Boys  Benefitting 
Circulation  Work,  Survey 


From 

Shows 


em 

pUq 

cril*  BE  summary  and  recommendations 
cojs  of  the  long-awaited  report,  covering 
^  working  conditions,  current  and 
byj  jture  welfare  of  and  benefits  to 
m  i  (wspaper  boys,  based  on  a  nation- 
i-io^  ride  survey  made  by  Dr.  Henry  B. 
rali«  (cDaniel  of  Columbia  University, 

)  (we  released  this  week  at  the  Inter- 
d  H  gtional  Circulation  Managers  Asso- 
iation  convention  in  Detroit, 
mplat  The  special  report,  digesting  the 
js  bo  j^ngs  of  Dr.  McDaniel,  was  pre- 
ry  of  ated  by  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
sd,  a  Wladelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  chair- 
lepd  an  of  a  special  ICMA  committee 
he  Hi  aned  to  study  the  findings  of  the  fuHr.  ‘he  early  atitudes  toward  the  job 

Kv  a«o«oiatmn  definitely  aflfect  the  quality  and  length  of  ser- 

Careiully  prepared  statements  of  the 


4.  Preference  should  be  given  to  boys  who 
need  financial  aid. 

5.  The  trend  toward  selecting  older  boys 
should  be  continued  since  they  tend  to  be 
more  successful  as  measured  by  weekly  earn¬ 
ings.  Fourteen  is  suggested  as  a  basic  mini¬ 
mum  age. 

6.  Insofar  as  possible  boys  should  be  se¬ 
lected  who  are  of  the  extrovert  type  of  per¬ 
sonality  who  will  not  have  too  great  dfficulties 
in  adjusting  to  sales  situations. 

ProbUmt  of  Adiystmcnt 

Training  Programs 

1.  New  carriers  should  be  carefully  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  work  by  a  responsible  official. 
The  practice  of  having  the  retiring  carrier 
train  his  successor  should  be  examined  care- 


fect  service  will  have  a  more  desirable  effect 
than  a  penalty  for  imperfect  service.  Charges 
levied  against  the  boys  for  delivering  a  paper 
to  customers  who  have  been  missed  should 
be  placed  upon  the  exact  cost  of  such  service, 
ratkr  than  upon  a  system  of  fines  which  are 
often  larger  than  costs.  Such  a  practice  will 
eliminate  one  source  of  criticism  and  will  tend 
to  enhance  the  boy’s  sense  of  responsibility  to 
his  customers. 


ult  1  trvey,  launched  by  the  association 
-  &{  N  years  ago  at  the  Indianapolis  con- 
luce  ll  ffltion.  No  action  was  taken  at 
ing  i  k  Detroit  meeting  in  regard  to  the 
thee  tpod,  but  it  was  apparently  gratify- 
agen  4  k>  circulation  managers  to  learn 
ier  4  at  an  independent  survey  reveals 
vspjj,  ut  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
ctly,  prking  wisely  and  beneficially  for 
clivBje  newspaper  boys. 

350,000  Newspaper  Boys 
long  "  Dr.  McDaniel  points  out  there  are 
y  to  >1  pproximately  3^,000  boys  working 
‘d,”  ^  !  newspaper  boys  in  this  coimtry. 
respoi  It  finds  that  not  only  does  this  type 
the  ll  f  work  furnish  boys  with  earnings 
std  in  carrying  on  worthwhile  activi- 
0  es,  but  by  its  very  nature,  the  work 
tar-Tei  i  unattractive  and  inadequate  for 
E?wsp»  d!-time  workers.  “Its  educational 
e  sub)!  ilues  lie  chiefly  in  the  realm  of  oc- 
theco  lipation  adjustment,”  he  concludes. 
ldr«i  t^en  properly  organized,  it  pro¬ 
sified  iiks  training  in  certain  general  prin- 
.  Hou^  iples  and  skills  which  are  applicable 

I  this  )  the  whole  field  of  business.” 

3MAI  ^  suggests  what  is  needed  now  is 
then  Mrdination  of  effort  by  newspapers 
appu  >  tie  in  with  educational  and  voca- 
may  Cl  ooal  training  courses  in  helping 
^adcafii  -wrican  youth  make  the  transition 
om  life  in  school  to  life  in  the  world 
ke  in  I  iwork. 

sion,  '‘The  carry-over  values  of  news- 
CMAI  hoy  work  depend  upon  the  ex- 
ajt  ye  ®t  to  which  the  experience  helps  a 
lew^  y  to  make  a  suitable  vocational 
onneci  ““i  to  prepare  himself  to  enter 
P  I  diosen  field  of  work,  and  to  make 
St,  jd’i  ^t^cts  which  will  help  in  finding 
lNPA  employment,”  stated  Dr.  Mc- 
Js  for '  immediate  values  of  the 

^  wk  depend  upon  the  economic  bene- 
ne^  H  he  receives  and  uiMn  the  amount 
■  job-satisfaction  which  he  finds  in 
daily  activities.” 

It  is  with  these  values  that  his  rec- 
thV  in  ^^“dations  are  made,  including 
y.  j  1)  the  selection  of  boys  to  enter  the 
*  D!  development  of  effective 

’iining  programs;  (3)  changes  in 
led  to  orking  conditions  which  will  in¬ 
is  the)  Ksje  JqJj  satisfaction;  and  (4)  making 
er  b(^  scational  guidance  an  integral  part 
hill,  P*  [  carrier-development  programs, 
le  refer  Foar-feint  Preqram 

which  Following  are  Dr.  McDaniel’s  sug- 
sue,  toi  stions  covering  the  four-point  pro- 

II  circa 

'^■ctinn  of  Boys  to  Enter  the  B'ork 
Ft  iirculation  managers  should  co-operate  with 
'rman  officials  in  devising  a  system  for  select- 
airiM**  j  newspaperboys  from  their  list  of  appli- 
nittee,  T->  in  order  to  secure  boys  who  have  a 
spiaper  •  tb  probability  of  success  and  who  can  gain 
or  publi  *•  tfom  the  experience.  The  findings  of  this 
-y  suggest  certain  practices  which  should 

ing  1  1.  Boys  should  be  selected  who  have  dem- 

Kltion  a  ability  to  maintain  average  school 

Hc'  f 

ion  to  ■  Preference  should  be  given  to  boys  who 
.  j  I  iaterested  in  preparing  themselves  to  enter 
’  ibutivi  occupations. 

to  0*'  1.  In  order  to  avoid  conflict  of  interests 
ind  "n*"  ^  should  be  selected  whose  recreational  in- 
^  jgj  f''!s  are  in  areas  other  than  school  athletics. 


duties  and  conditions  of  the  work  should  be 
given  to  beginning  workers  and  fully  explained 
to  them.  All  boys  desire  to  succeed  in  a  new 
job.  The  important  function  of  an  adequate 
inducton  process  is  to  assure  that  the  boy 
knows  what  he  is  expected  to  do  and  is  taught 
how  to  do  it 

2.  Schools  and  newspaper  companies  should 
develop  effective  co-operative  courses  in  sales¬ 
manship.  Such  courses  should  be  a  part  of 
the  boys’  regular  school  program  and  should 
be  taught  hy  a  competent  instructor.  Circula¬ 
tion  and  district  managers  should  co-operate 
with  teachers  in  developing  a  functional  cur¬ 
riculum  and  adequate  teaching  materials. 
Wherever  possible,  membership  in  such  classes 
should  be  limited  to  newspaperboys  and  should 
be  built  around  the  practical  problems  which 
the  boys  meet  in  their  work. 

3.  The  training  courses  should  give  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  problems  involved  in  collecting. 
Boys  should  be  taught  how  to  collect,  how  to 
keep  adequate  records,  how  much  credit  to  al¬ 
low,  how  to  deal  with  customers  who  refuse 
to  pay,  how  and  where  to  seek  aid  with  credit 
problems. 

Bagiaiiars  on  Probation 

4.  Beginning  workers  should  be  considered 
on  probation.  This  should  be  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  time  of  induction  in  order  that 
those  who  do  not  succee<l  in  the  work  and 
have  to  he  released  from  their  contracts  wilt 
not  be  oppressed  by  an  undue  sense  of  failure 
which  might  destroy  their  sense  of  confidence 
in  attacking  other  jobs. 

5.  The  boy’s  possible  weekly  earnings,  risks, 
and  possible  losses  should  be  carefully  ex¬ 
plain^  to  him  at  the  time  of  induction.  This 
will  avoid  misunderstanding  and  dissatisfaction 
later. 

6.  The  exploratory  value  of  the  work  should 
be  enhanced  by  all  possible  means.  Possible 
future  outcomes  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
boys.  Carrier  development  programs  of  the 
circulation  departments  should  make  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  one  of  their  principal  purposes. 


jment 


Conditions  of  Work 

1.  Great  care  should  he  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  a  district  manager,  since  his  re¬ 
lations  with  the  boys  determine  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  their  attitude  toward  the  company  and 
the  job.  Men  should  be  selected  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
work  to  he  done  and  have  personal  qualities 
which  will  enable  them  to  provide  democratic 
leadership  for  this  corps  of  young  workers. 
Interviewers  in  this  study  reported  that  in 
many  cases  newspaperboys  are  more  influenced 
by  their  district  managers  than  by  their  teach¬ 
ers.  The  hardboiled  boss  type  of  manager  has 
no  place  in  a  system  which  is  devoted  to  de¬ 
veloping  responsible  young  workers.  Many 
circulation  men  who  were  contacted  in  this 
study  were  keenly  aware  of  this  responsibility. 

SaggagtioRs  aad  ComplaiRts 

2.  A  definite  system  should  be  established 
in  each  circulation  department  for  giving  fair 
consideration  to  suggestions  and  complaints. 
Boys  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  their 
problems  freely  and  frankly  to  the  proper 
person  in  the  department  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  be  given  fair  treatment  and 
that  their  confidence  will  be  respected.  This 
would  also  provide  a  definite  place  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  considering  complaints  from  parents, 
customers,  and  the  general  public. 

3.  Definite  provision  should  be  made  for 
aiding  tbe  boys  with  difficult  collections.  Col¬ 
lection  failures  should  be  investigated  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cause  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency. 

4.  Because  of  their  greater  psychological 
potency,  rewanls  should  be  emphasized  more 
than  penalties  in  all  the  regulations  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  conduct  of  the  work.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  suitable  reward  for  a  period  of  per- 


Enhancing  Vocational  Guidance 
Values  of  the  Work 

1.  Since  newspaper  carrying  is  definitely  a 
part-time  job,  circulation  departments  should 
accept  some  responsibility  for  aiding  the  boy 
to  enter  some  other  suitable  field  of  work 
when  he  reaches  an  employable  age.  This 
should  include  informing  the  boys  of  other 
work  opportunties,  recommending  them  to  em¬ 
ployers,  and  informing  the  public  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  its  carrier-graduates,  with  constant 
effort  to  discover  jobs  in  which  the  training 
and  experience  of  the  boys  will  be  useful,  and 
active  co-operation  with  other  placement  agen¬ 
cies.  Many  of  the  circulation  departments  ob¬ 
served  during  this  study  have  made  com¬ 
mendable  efforts  to  meet  this  obligation.  Al¬ 
most  all  give  their  boys  free  publicity  and 
are  prepared  to  giv.  written  recommendations. 
Some  maintain  actu  '  placement  agencies  that 
have  worked  effectiv  ly. 

Systam  of  rsonnal  RRCords 

2.  Each  circulation  department  would  bene¬ 
fit  by  developing  a  system  of  personnel  rec¬ 
ords.  Such  records  should  include  a  personal 
data  card  filled  out  by  beginning  workers  giv¬ 
ing  informaton  about  the  boy’s  age,  school 
status,  previous  work  experience,  address, 
name  and  occupation  of  parents,  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  important  in  the  local 
situation.  In  addition  to  this  card,  there 
should  be  kept  on  file  a  cumulative  record 
upon  which  school  marks,  work  ratings,  and 
any  other  significant  information  could  be 
recorded  periodically.  Such  records  would 
form  a  background  for  an  adequate  personnel 
program  and  would  aid  in  determining  promo¬ 
tions,  dismissals,  suitable  rewards,  and  future 
placements. 

3.  Such  records  as  have  been  described  in 
the  previous  paragraph  would  enable  circula¬ 
tion  men  through  their  national  organization 
to  carry  on  continuous  objective  studies  of  the 
effects  of  newspaperboy  work.  Such  research 
would  form  a  basis  for  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  of  practice,  improvement  of  training  pro¬ 
grams,  improvement  of  selection  methods  which 
would  decrease  the  amount  of  failure  and  con¬ 
sequent  costs  of  turnover,  give  a  factual  back¬ 
ground  for  a  realistic  public  relations  program, 
and  discover  suitable  fields  of  work  for  carrier 
graduates. 

4.  The  public  should  be  informed  by  con¬ 
tinuous  legitimate  publicity  programs  of  the 
activities  and  working  conditions  of  the  news- 
paperhoys.  This  will  bring  unfair  practices  to 
light  and  will  tend  to  elevate  the  status  of 
the  occupation. 


closed  by  this  investigation,  the  writer,  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  frame  of  reference  set  forth  above, 
is  convinced  that  the  employment  of  school 
youth  in  newspaper  circulation  work  has  defi¬ 
nite  economic,  and  educational  values.  There 
are,  however,  certain  practices  which  tend  to 
detract  from  these  values.  These  practices 
have  been  pointed  out  and  certain  changes  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  section  on  recommendations. 
There  are  other  lines  of  development  which 
will  add  new  values  to  the  experience.  Sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  these  developments  are  also 
considered  among  the  recommendations. 

All  work  which  provides  a  useful  and  needed 
service  has  economic  value.  Newspapers,  mil¬ 
lions  of  them,  have  to  be  distributed  daily. 
This  service  must  go  on.  At  the  present  time, 
approximately  350,000  boys  are  working  at  this 
job  of  being  newspaperboys.  They  are  earning 
money,  and  these  earnings  are  being  used  in 
carrying  on  worthwhile  activities.  Many  of 
them  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  their  homes. 
Most  of  them  are  buying  their  own  clothes  and 
are  preparing  to  share  the  expense  of  their 
further  education.  It  might  be  argued  that 
all  of  these  activities  could  better  be  carried 
on  by  adults,  by  those  who  have  completed 
their  formal  education  and  are  of  accepted 
employable  age.  Certain  characteristics  of  the 
work,  however,  render  it  unattractive  and  in¬ 
adequate  for  full-time  workers.  It  requires 
but  a  brief  part  of  a  working  day  and  the 
earnings  are  proportionately  limited. 

Its  educational  values  lie  chiefly  in  the 
realm  of  occupational  adjustment.  Occupa¬ 
tional  adjustment  implies  that  a  youth  choose 
an  occupation  which  is  within  the  scope  of  his 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  opportunities,  that  he 
prepare  for  this  chosen  work,  enter  and  make 
satisfying  progress  in  it.  Part-time  work  as  a 
newspaperboy  contributes  to  this  process.  It 
provides  work  experience  in  an  occupational 
field  which  is  expanding.  It  allows  a  youth  to 
explore  the  field  and  to  try  himself  out  in  an 
important  occupational  area.  When  properly 
organized,  it  provides  training  in  certain  gen¬ 
eral  principles  and  skills  which  are  applicable 
to  the  whole  field  of  business.  It  provides  an 
activity  basis  for  developing  certain  personal 
characteristics  which  are  important  for  voca¬ 
tional  success. 

In  recent  years  educators  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  difficulties  youth  faces 
in  making  the  transition  from  life  in  school  to 
life  in  the  world  of  work.  Witness  the 
growth  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C.,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  programs  of  apprenticeship  and 
co-operative  vocational  training  courses. 
Mewspaperboy  work  is  potentially  a  strong  link 
in^  this  process.  The  work  is  going  forward. 
What  is  needed  now  is  co-ordination  of  effort. 
Youth  employers  and  school  officials  have  over¬ 
lapping  responsibilities.  Together,  in  every 
community,  they  can  devise  a  program  which 
will  serve  the  best  interest  of  youth. 


Conclusions 

The  conclusions  which  one  reaches  after 
study  of  any  social  problem  depend  upon  the 
assumptions  and  purpose  with  which  the 
problem  is  approached.  This  study  concerns 
an  on-going  activity  of  youth,  its  effect  upon 
his  welfare  and  development.  It  should  be 
judged  in  terms  of  one’s  concept  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  methods  of  education.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  it  seems  desirable  to  set  forth  briefly  the 
major  considerations  which  underlie  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached. 

Boys'  VocatioRol  Choica 

Democratic  society  seeks  to  protect  its  youth 
and  to  provide  them  with  opportunities  for 
maximal  development.  All  experience  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  development  of  the  personality. 
Activities  initiated  and  carried  out  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  himself  offer  maximal  learning  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  school  is  recognized  as  a  social 
agency  responsible  for  the  training  of  youth. 
The  sehool  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  skills,  knowleilges,  and  attitudes 
which  will  lead  toward  eventual  occupational 
adjustment.  Youth  seeks  ways  to  participate 
in  the  recognized  activities  of  adults.  Such 
participation  gives  him  the  stature  and  sense 
of  achievement  which  he  requires  for  self- 
realization.  All  youth  can  no  longer  expect 
to  move  into  established  occupations.  Many 
will  have  to  create  or  innovate  their  own 
job.  Initiative,  daring,  and  ability  to  meet 
and  deal  successfully  with  people  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  important  factors  in  this  process. 
The  probablities  of  successful  vocational  choice 
can  be  increased  by  allowing  youth  to  ex¬ 
plore  occupational  areas. 

After  thorough  consideration  of  the  facts  dis- 


Sondusky  A.M.  Paper 
Suspended 

Sandusky,  June  16— The  morning 
edition  af  the  Sandusky  Register- 
Star-News  was  suspend^  here  to¬ 
day.  The  suspensdon  leaves  Sandusky 
with  only  one  newspaper  for  the  first 
time  in  79  years.  The  Register  as 
the  morning  paper  was  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  state,  having  been  in 
publication  for  119  years. 

When  the  Sandusky  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  purchased  the  Sandusky  Daily 
News  six  weeks  ago,  the  masthead  was 
changed  to  read  Register-Star-News, 
with  morning  and  evening  edition, 
"^e  morning  edition  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  each  day  except  Monday. 

Dudley  A.  White,  president,  said 
that  the  Register-Star-News  would  be 
published  six  afternoons  and  Sunday 
morning  under  the  new  setup. 

In  the  editorial  rooms,  M.  D.  Port- 
man,  wire  editor  for  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion  has  obtained  a  job  with  the 
Cleveland  News;  William  Wlade,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  a.m.  publication 
goes  to  the  Toledo  Times. 

FTC  DISMISSES  CHARGES 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  18— The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  dis¬ 
missed  charges  which  had  been  placed 
against  the  Amsterdam  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  Deward  &  Rich,  Inc.,  and  Norm 
Advertising,  Inc.,  79  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  had  alleged  unfair  practices  in 
the  sale  of  ‘‘ready  made  advertising,” 
including  copy,  display,  cuts  and 
mats.  The  FTC  conceded  in  its  dis¬ 
missal  notice  that  there  had  been 
“failure  of  proof.” 
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Says  Newspapers  Are 
Qualified  Broadcasters 


ANSWERING  the  question  “Are 

Newspapers  Qualified  to  Operate 
Broadcasting  Stations?’’  Harold 
Hough,  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Radio  Committee,  em¬ 
phatically  replied  in  the  affirmative  in 
addressing  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  convention 
at  Detroit,  June  17,  on  the  current 
press  radio  ownership  controversy 
now  before  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission. 

Mr.  Hough  took  issue  with  the 
FCC’s  contention  that  newspaper 
ownership  of  radio  stations  consti¬ 
tutes  a  threat  of  monopoly  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and  information. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  are  126 
cities  where  the  only  newspaper  and 
the  only  radio  station  are  associated 
together  under  one  ownership,  opera¬ 
tion  or  affiliation.  “  They  are  local  sta¬ 
tions,  and  many  of  them  would  not 
be  in  existence  today  without  news¬ 
paper  support,”  he  said.  “They  may 
have  the  only  station  in  town,  but 
theirs  is  not  the  only  station  heard  in 
that  town — they  cannot  wall  up  the 
place.” 

Far-Reaching  Effects 

Referring  to  the  effort  of  newspa¬ 
per-owned  or  affiliated  stations  to  re¬ 
tain  their  rights,  Mr.  Hough  declared: 
“If  we  lose,  the  effect  may  be  most 
far  reaching.  We  feel  that  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  tell  us,  as  newspaper 
people,  that  we  cannot  engage  in 
other  lines  of  legitimate  business  the 
same  as  other  citizens,  that  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  era  of  human  regulation 
has  arrived.” 

The  text  of  Mr.  Hough’s  remarks  is 
as  follows: 

“Newspapers  are  naturally  quaJified 
to  operate  broadcasting  stations,  and 
if  I  may  be  so  bold,  I  will  contend 
that  they  are  better  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  broadcasting  stations  than  many 
others.  The  reason  is  obviously  plain. 
A  newspaperman  is  trained  from 
scratch,  whether  in  the  School  of  Ex¬ 
perience  or  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  that  his  one  and  only  obligation 
is  to  completely  and  accurately  serve 
his  reading  public — ^his  only  customer 
— his  only  master.  This  might  not 
necessarily  be  a  desire  of  idealism  but 
is  one  of  sound,  practical,  successful 
business  gumption.  Elveryone  in  busi¬ 
ness  wants  to  be  successful;  other¬ 
wise,  they  would  not  be  in  it. 

“The  basic  fundamental  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  newspaper  is  gauged  entirely 
by  how  honestly  it  serves  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  This  talk  about  advertiser  or 
political  domination  of  a  healthy 
paper  is  not  true — just  not  true.  So 
from  the  very  style  of  their  vocation, 
the  newspaper  publisher  knows  that 
to  prosper,  or  to  exist,  he  must  at¬ 
tract  subscribers,  and  to  do  so,  he 
must  be  honest  with  them,  and  he 
must  serve  them  loyally. 

Soma  Fionoarad 

“So,  when  radio  came  along,  a  few 
new^>apers  went  into  pioneering,  and 
I  will  say  here  that  many  waited  too 
long — ^many  have  held  back  too  far — 
and  many  are  just  now  waking  up  to 
the  natural  affiliation  between  the 
fully  printed  and  picturized  word  and 
the  partial  flash  air  report.  Those  who 
have  ventured  into  radio  have,  by 
training,  gone  right  to  the  meat  of 
the  nut  by  building  audience  or  lis¬ 
teners  just  as  they  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  build  circulation  or  readers 
— and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 


American  System — they  set  the  early 
pattern. 

“I  do  not  intend  to  indulge  in  class 
comparison.  I  hate  the  word.  But  the 
fact  is  that  a  few  non-newspap>er 
operators  of  broadcasting  stations, 
who  have  not  been  as  schooled  in  the 
formula  of  serving  the  people,  have 
been  too  greatly  interested  in  quick 
profits  over  audience  creation.  The 
Newspaper  outfit  knows  what  it  takes 
to  get  circulation,  and  that  circulation 
must  come  first.  It  understands  that 
when  circulation  is  established,  other 
things  follow.  Thus,  the  radio-news¬ 
paper  operator  grasps,  by  intuition, 
what  it  takes  to  get  audience-pro¬ 
grams,  service,  confidence — and  he 
knows  that  with  this,  his  commercial 
programs  will  bloom.  That  is  why  he 
is  by  character  qualified  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  broadcasting  station. 

“Recently,  certain  folks  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission,  in 
Washington,  have  become  somewhat 
alarmed  and,  I  feel,  most  needlessly 
so,  at  what  they  consider  might  be 
the  possibility  of  future  monopoly  in 
the  dissemination  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  if  newspapers  are  permitted 
to  have  radio  stations.  I  am  positive 
they  have  overlooked  the  vital  fact 
that  in  these  days,  no  one  community 
can  be  dominated  by  any  one  single 
individual  viewpoint.  No  one  man, 
even  if  he  were  a  big  bad  wolf  and 
had  all  the  means  of  communication 
on  the  ranch,  could  long  survive  if 
he  attempted  to  Hitlerize  the  place. 
He  would  be  quickly  ganged. 

Practically  No  Coloring  of  News 

“The  coloring  of  news  is  practically 
a  thing  of  the  past,  because,  for  one 
reason,  it  is  suicide.  I  will  admit  we 
have  a  few  mavericks,  but  they  are 
headed  for  the  canners.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  only  instances  where 
stations  have  been  cited  before  the 
Washington  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  for  coloring  of  news  have  been 
against  non-newspaper-owned  sta¬ 
tions.  Newspaper-owned  stations  just 
know  better. 

“Our  Committee  has  been  making 
an  attempt  to  analyze  those  situations 
where  there  seems  to  be  some  affilia¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  and  radio 
stations.  We  don’t  know  that  our  data 
are  100%  correct,  but  at  least  it  is 
a  start  on  the  problem. 

“One  of  the  ptoints  which  seem  to 
worry  some  Commissioners  is  that 
there  seem  to  be  around  126  towns 
(from  what  we  can  learn)  in  the 
United  States  where  the  only  news¬ 
paper  and  the  only  radio  station  are 
associated  together  under  one  owner¬ 
ship,  operation  or  affiliation.  And 
here,  again,  their  chief  anxiety  is  that 
possibility  of  single  control  of  news 
and  information.  Off-hand,  or  when 
spot-lighted  alone,  this  feature  could 
be  magnified  into  quite  a  distorted 
spook,  but  when  analyzed  it  changes 
its  color  entirely — it  vanishes. 

“We  have  nearly  900  broadcasting 


stations  in  the  United  States.  About 
290,  or  32%,  are  the  newspaper  out¬ 
lets.  If  this  entire  herd  of  one-third 
went  loco  over  night,  the  other  two- 
thirds  would  cage  th«n  before  dawn. 
They  could  not  do  it,  even  by  magic. 

Mostly  Local  Stations 

“But  getting  back  to  the  batch  of 
126,  we  find  that  93  of  them  have 
power  of  250  watts  or  less.  They  are 
local  stations,  and  many  of  them 
would  not  be  in  existence  today  with¬ 
out  newspaper  support.  By  going  a 
step  further,  we  find  that  only  11  of 
the  entire  126  have  power  above  1,000 
watts.  To  indicate  more  that  they  are 
local  stations  and  supported  princi¬ 
pally  by  their  newspapers,  we  find 
that  only  16  are  locat^  in  towns  with 
as  much  as  75,000  population.  I  just 
cannot  see  how  this  little  band  can 
ever  become  a  national  hazard.  They 
may  have  the  only  station  in  town, 
but  theirs  is  not  the  only  station 
heard  in  that  town — they  cannot  wall 
up  the  place.  These  little  so  called 
‘threats’  remind  me  of  friendly, 
chummy,  lightning  bugs.  In  their  own 
yard,  they  sparkle  and  shine — no  bite, 
no  burn. 

“Many  people  have  the  fantastic 
notion  that  all  broadcasting  stations 
are  busting  the  bins.  Commission  re¬ 
ports  of  the  year  1939  show  that  prac¬ 
tically  one-third  of  them  are  not 
making  room  rent  and  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  these  are  the  smaller  fellows. 
And  while  I  do  not  have  the  break¬ 
down  of  figures  before  me,  I  am  sure 
they  would  show  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  93  of  our  so-called  126 
‘bottlenecks'  are  actually  today  on 
relief. 

“Broadcasting  is  not  nearly  the  bo¬ 
nanza  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  Too 
many  brass  hats  have  had  a  yen  for 
parading  brass  dollars,  thinking  it 
would  attract  attention.  It  sure  has — 
but  they  are  learning.  Radio  is  in¬ 
fested  with  too  many  ‘deducts’  to 
ever  be  able  to  justify  the  golden 
spangles  it  is  supposed  to  wear. 

Higher  Wave  Lengths 

“A  while  ago,  I  said  that  news¬ 
papers  did  not  get  into  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  business  as  early  as  they  should. 
Engineering  tells  us,  and  everyone 
acknowledges  that  the  lower  wave 
lengths  are  the  most  desirable  for 
coverage.  As  you  know,  wave  lengths 
run  from  550  to  1600,  and  we  find 
that  of  the  mentioned  126  stations, 
the  so-called  ‘danger  points,’  that 
only  some  16  operate  on  frequencies 
below  1,000.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  say 
that  these  other  frequencies  are  bad 
— I  merely  say  that  the  lower  ones 
are  better.  So,  we  find  these  16  in 
the  half  best  part  of  the  spectnun, 
and  the  other  106  are  in  the  other 
bracket,  so  when  the  choice  assign¬ 
ments  were  being  distributed,  the  126 
boys  were  not  there.  They  just  seem 
to  be  unlucky. 

“Forgetting  the  126,  the  next  group 
of  newspap>er  stations  is  about  79  sta¬ 
tions  which  are  located  in  towns 
where  there  is  one  more  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Thus,  we  have  accounted  for 
approximately  205  of  the  approximate 
290  newspaper  stations.  The  others 
are  in  cities  where  there  are  several. 


DECREES  AID  NEWSMEN  IN  VENEZUELA 

TWO  MEASURES  granting  greater  latitude  to  newspapermen  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  were  reported  this  week  by  United  Press.  For  the  first  time 
in  Venezuelan  history,  President  Isias  Medina  has  inaugurated  press  confer¬ 
ences.  Simultaneously,  press  identification  cards  were  issued  to  newspaper 
correspondents  by  presidential  decree.  The  cards  will  enable  reporters  to 
attend  all  official  events  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  District  with¬ 
out  the  requisite  of  invitations,  open  the  doors  of  official  offices  to  newspaper¬ 
men  on  business  and  instruct  authorities  and  police  to  render  all  necessary 
assistance  to  correspondents  in  performance  of  their  journalistic  duties.  In 
an  official  press  release  June  12  reporters  were  “invited  to  exchange  ideas  re¬ 
garding  topics  of  national  intrest.” 


so  there  could  not  be  even  the 
est  possibility  of  propagandizi^ 
“Under  the  present  calendar,  it  l 
positive  that  the  newspapers’ 
appear  in  Washington  very  soon  ^ 
a  hearing,  and  there  an  honest,  4 
tailed  presentation  will  be  made  W 
fore  the  Conunission.  And  we 
sure  that  we  can  present  the  stoiy^ 
newspaper  qualifications  to 
broadcasting  stations  in  such  a 
ner  that  the  Commission  will 
that  the  menace  whicdi  they 
been  alarmed  about  simply  does  at 
exist,  and  furthermore,  that  it  (a 
never  exist  under  the  Amelia 
Way. 


Have  Done  Much  for  Radio 

“The  newspapers  in  radio  haw  i 
great  epoch  to  unfold.  They 
done  more  for  radio  than  radio  4 
done  for  them.  Many  of  them  b»t 
worked  all  day  trying  to  sell  the  nta 
and  stayed  up  all  night  trying  to  fin 
it  away.  I  know,  because  I 
from  experience. 

“From  coast  to  coast  is  a  long  vsji 
— and  our  problem  involves  ewq 
newspaperman  in  the  United  Stats; 
therefore,  we  must  have  co-opendas 
and  assistance  of  all  of  the  fourth  s- 
taters  if  we  are  to  make  a  shoeiq 
of  merit  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
portance  of  our  actual  position. 

“If  we  lose,  the  effect  may  be  nwt 
far  reaching.  We  feel  that  if  th 
Government  can  tell  us,  as  newspiga 
people,  that  we  cannot  engage  li 
other  lines  of  legitimate  business  Ai 
same  as  other  citizens,  that  an  entud; 
new  era  of  human  regulation  has  v- 
rived.  A  dry  goods  store  might  lals 
be  told  that  it  could  not  own  trud^ 
because  it  should  confine  itself  k 
buying  and  selling  and  not  to  tra» 
portation.  This  may  not  be  das 
legislation,  but  it  sure  shakes  tk 
tree. 
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Asks  for  CooperatloH 

“When  you  get  home,  talk  to  yoe 
boss  about  this.  We,  of  the  Ne» 
paper-Radio  Committee,  appointed  Ij 
the  radio-newspaper  publishers  d 
America  to  devote  our  time  to  thi 
matter,  have  been  doing  the  best  w 
can.  A  little  Conunittee  sitting  dost 
in  New  York  writing  letters  is  gdni 
to  accomplish  very  little  without  tk 
backing  of  the  publishers  out  in  tk 
field. 

“All  the  publishers  are  symge 
thetic  in  our  efforts — that  is,  nesrij 
all — but  some  are  not  yet  realkli 
enough.  We  are  all  going  to  havek 
carry  a  little  wood  and  water. 

“The  danger  of  control  by 
group  in  the  standard  broadcast  fidi 
has  long  since  passed — channels  no* 
simply  do  not  exist.  In  the  F.M. 
Television  fields,  newspaper  caphll 
enterprise  and  experience  is  needd  s  • 
if  this  branch  of  broadcasting  is  k  irpr 
develop  with  the  pace  the  Commissss  ode 
wishes.  It  really  isn’t  a  question  d  led 
how  to  keep  papers  OUT,  but  howk  tob 
get  them  IN.” 


New  Return  Rates 
Set  Up  in  N.  Y. 

Three  New  York  evening  ne•^ 
papers,  the  World-Telegram,  Sun  ui 
Post,  have  ceased  reimbursing  new 
dealers  the  full  amoxmt  of  $2.35  p*  *>  * 
hundred  for  unsold  copies  and  h** 
set  up  a  new  rate  of  $1.S0  per  hun-  I 
dred  in  its  place.  This  econo^  “he 
move,  which  went  into  effect  a  fort"  ***>' 
night  ago,  is  seen  as  the  solutkw  •  ^ 
one  of  the  local  publishers’  majd  ^ 
problems,  high  returns  which  wB<r 
previously  piaid  for  in  full  to  tl* 
news  dealers.  __ 

Morning  papers,  EIditor  &  PuBUSffljk 
learned,  are  not  contemplating  bi 
similar  action. 
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Newspapers  Not  Service 
iBstablishments”  —Fleming 


ffASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  16— 
Newspapers  are  not  service  estab- 
lihments,  therefore  do  not  come 
ithin  the  exemption  provided  in  the 
Edge-hour  act  for  enterprises  of  that 
Lss.  Administrator  Philip  B.  Fleming 
(as  decreed. 

The  same  is  true,  he  said,  of  radio 
ladcasting  stations,  press  clipping 
ureaus,  job  printing  establishments, 
[nd  advertising  agencies,  as  well  as 
any  other  lines  of  business  enumer- 
led  in  an  interpretation  just  an- 
[ouneed. 

Net  "Service  Establishments" 

"Each  asserts  that  it  is  engaged  in 
jendering  service,’’  said  Colonel  Flem- 
g.  “Although  we  recognize  that  the 
regoing  companies  perform  service, 
is  nevertheless  our  opinion  that 
l^blishments  engaged  in  such  busi- 
ess  are  not  in  the  ordinary  case  suffi- 
lently  similar  in  character  to  retail 
publishments  to  be  considered  ser- 
ce  establishments  within  the  mean- 
g  of  section  13  (a)  (2). 

‘Tn  a  broad  sense  every  business 
lerforms  service,  yet  no  one  would 
Eriously  urge  that  all  types  of  busi- 
l«ss  were  eligible  for  exemption  un- 
needdler  section  13  (a)  (3),  It  would  be 
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hlirprising  indeed,  if  Congress  had  in- 


nmisaa  mded  by  the  one  word  ‘service,’  as 
d  »ed  in  the  phrase  ‘retail  or  service 
k  iUblishment,’  to  grant  an  exemption 
■oad  enough  to  include  all  of  the 
iiove-mentioned  classes  of  business, 
sd  there  is  nothing  in  the  legislative 
^ory  of  13  (a)  (2)  to  support  such 
conclusion. 

“Many  of  the  foregoing  types  of 
Sun  •fEsiness  enterprise  (e.g.  banks,  in- 
ng  newpcance  companies,  newspapers,  utili- 
(235  *tc.)*  could  have  been  easily  des- 

tnd  hw’'*t«d  for  specific  exemption  and 
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Mt  fact  is  another  reason  for  our  con- 
luion  that  such  enterprises  were  not 


t  a  fortr^nded  to  be  covered  by  general 


Iutk» 


dPguage  which  seems  forced  and  ar- 


umja  Scial  in  its  application  to  such  cases, 
ch  w(i*  Special  Limitad  Examptian 
I  to  d*  “Tn  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
*  provisions  of  certain  of  the  spe- 
fic  exemptions  provided  in  section 
ting  ad  I  buttress  our  opinion  in  respect  of 
V^y  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  busi¬ 


ness.  Thus,  Congress  apparently  did 
not  consider  newspaper  publishing 
houses  to  be  service  establishments 
within  the  meaning  of  section  13  (a) 
(2),  since  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
provide  in  section  13  (a)  (8)  a  special 
limited  exemption  with  respiect  to  cer¬ 
tain  tyjies  of  newspapiers.” 

The  contention  that  newspapers  are 
service  establishments  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  theories  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  supptort  of  the  claim  that 
newspapiers  are  not  subject  to  federal 
regulations.  Another  ground  —  that 
newspapiers  are  in  purely  local  opera¬ 
tion — received  a  setback  this  month 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  consider  the 
appeal  of  The  Press,  Inc.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  from  a  National  Labor  Regula¬ 
tions  Board  ruling.  The  local  nature 
of  newspapier  publishing  was  one  of 
the  bases  for  appieel. 

■ 

NBC  Asks  for  Three 
Television  Stations 

Planning  for  commercial  television 
based  upxin  new  rules  issued  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
on  May  3,  1941,  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  has  filed  applica¬ 
tions  with  the  FCC  for  commercial 
television  stations  to  be  opierated  in 
New  York,  Washington  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  New  York  station, 
W2XBS,  located  at  the  Empire  State 
Building,  has  been  on  the  air  exp^eri- 
men tally  since  June  1936. 

Application  was  filed  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  construction  permit  and  for 
an  extension  of  time  to  complete  the 
installation  of  the  NBC’s  television 
station  W3XNB,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  p)ermission  was  requested  to  op¬ 
erate  it  as  a  commercial  station  when 
completed.  It  is  exp)ected  that  the 
Washington  transmitter  will  begin 
testing  in  November  this  year,  and  be 
ready  for  commercial  service  on  March 
1,  1942. 

A  location  has  been  selected  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  for  an  NBC  television  station, 
and  application  has  been  filed  with 
the  FCC  for  approval  of  this  site. 


Adams  Brothers 
City  Editors  of 
Memphis  Papers 

Commercial  Appeal  Names 
Malcolm  .  .  .  Null  Adams  on 
Press-Scimitar  Since  1936 

Separated  by  one  floor,  two  brothers, 
who  don’t  look  very  much  alike  until 
they  smile,  are  battling  it  out  on  the 
“news  front”  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Co. 

They  are  the  well-known  Adams 


Malcolm  Adams,  left,  new  city  editor  of 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  with  his 
brother  Null,  who  has  been  city  editor  of 
the  Press-Scimitar  for  five  years, 
brothers,  the  keenest  kind  of  compseti- 
tors  in  news-gathering.  Malcolm 
Adams,  30.  has  just  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal. 
Null  Adams,  35,  has  been  city  editor 
of  the  Press-Scimitar  since  1936.  Both 
are  Scrippjs-Howard  newsp>ap)ers  and 
are  located  in  the  same  building. 

Intans*  Compatition 

Behind  their  progress  has  been  hard 
work,  sacrifices,  good  common  sense 
and  exp)erience  gained  in  the  school 
of  hard  knocks.  Newspaper  work  cast 
them  side  by  side  on  the  same  news- 
papjer  years  back,  but  the  late  30’s  and 
roaring  40’s  have  arrayed  them  against 
each  other,  and  although  they’re 
brothers  under  the  skin,  the  Adams 
brothers  derive  the  keenest  kind  of 
delight  in  scooping  each  other. 

Both  are  native  Tennesseans,  and 
have  lived  most  of  their  lives  in  Mem¬ 
phis.  Null  was  bom  in  McKenzie, 
and  Malcolm  in  Humboldt.  Null  went 
to  work  as  a  barefooted  office  boy  on 
the  News-Scimitar  in  1921.  Seven 


years  later,  Malcolm  started  as  office 
boy  on  the  same  papjer. 

Graduating  to  the  police  run.  Null 
covered  crime  at  night  and  finished 
high  school  by  day.  Malcolm  finished 
the  same  Tech  High  school.  Into  the 
school  of  expjerience  the  Adams  boys 
pitched  headlong.  Managing  Editor 
Ralph  Milieu,  now  associate  editor  of 
the  Press-Scimitar,  took  Null  under 
his  wing  and  literally  “gave  him  the 
works”  in  reporting,  and  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  tempting  offer  from  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  Atlanta.  Null 
was  there  in  1925  and  came  back  to 
Memphis  to  manage  the  INS  bureau 
in  1926.  Along  about  that  time,  Mal¬ 
colm  was  the  “kid  brother,”  looking 
for  a  job  in  the  summertime.  After 
his  siege  of  running  copy  in  1928  on 
the  News-Scimitar,  Malcolm  went  to 
work  in  1929  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Evening  Appeal.  Soon  Mac  and  Null 
were  rep>orters  on  the  same  p)ap)er, 
and  although  they  weren’t  news  feud¬ 
ing  then,  they  had  some  pretty  lively 
arguments  as  Mac  made  his  rounds  of 
the  courts  and  sheriff's  office  and  Null 
kept  a  wary  eye  and  ear  on  city  hall. 

During  the  intervening  years  before 
susp>ension  of  the  Evening  App>eal  in 
1933,  the  brothers  Adams  rode  the 
hectic  tide  of  slam-bang  reporting, 
scoring  news  beats  and  adding  more 
and  more  seasoning  in  the  School  of 
Experience. 

Left  Evaning  Appeal  in  '33 

Null  went  on  the  Press-Scimitar  in 
1933  and  Mac  became  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Labor  Review,  in  which  he 
gained  valuable  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  as  a  labor  analyst.  He  wrote 
many  labor  articles  upon  his  start  on 
the  Commercial  Appeal  in  1935. 

Mac  has  been  active  in  civic  work 
and  also  won  recognition  in  1928  as 
the  outstanding  boy  of  Memphis  play¬ 
grounds.  His  civic  club  was  so  proud 
of  him  for  his  civic  work  that  he  was 
a  nominee  for  the  annual  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  award  for 
Memp)his’  outstanding  citizen  under 
35.  He  is  married  and  has  one  child, 
Malcolm,  Jr.,  7. 

Null  is  on  the  playgrounds  and 
publicity  committees  of  his  civic  club 
and  is  on  the  city-wide  Chinese  relief 
committee.  He  is  married.  He  teaches 
a  young  men’s  Bible  class  at  Union 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  He  says 
his  weakness  is  “a  vacation  in  Florida.” 

They  have  two  sisters.  Their 
mother,  Mrs.  Pearl  Bentley,  resides 
in  Memphis. 
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Nat’l  Advertisers  Spent 
More  Money  in  Papers 


NATIONAL  advertisers  spent  about 

nine  million  more  dollars  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1940  than  they 
did  in  1939  according  to  figures  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  the  research  and 
promotion  department  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Newspapers 
received  38%  of  the  expenditure  of 
national  advertisers  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  farm  journals  and  chain 
radio  in  1940 — which  is  2%  less  than 
the  1939  share.  The  1940  expendi¬ 
tures  in  newspapers  totaled  $160,838,- 
780. 

The  total  expenditure  of  national 
advertisers  in  Uiese  four  media  was 
$420,479,442  in  1940,  an  increase  of 
some  37  million  dollars  over  the  1939 
figure. 

Expenditures  in  magazines,  the 
study  reveals,  were  $150,712,332  or 
36%;  chain  radio,  $95,768.8M,  or  23%, 
and  farm  journals,  $13,159,462,  or  3%. 

The  study  lists  the  expenditures  of 
all  national  advertisers  in  the  23  major 
Media  Records  classifications,  which, 
in  turn,  are  broken  down  into  51 
subclassiRcations. 

Automotive  replaced  groceries  as 
the  largest  national  advertising  classi- 
hcation  in  newspapers  in  1940.  The 


figure  for  automotive  was  $33,923,787, 
some  $440,000  more  than  that  spent 
for  groceries.  In  1939  groceries  led 
with  $32,983,000  and  automotive  was 
a  poor  second  with  $26,525,420. 

Groceries,  however,  held  their 
place  as  top  spenders  for  the  four 
media  combined  in  1940  with  about 
$97,751,000  or  23.25%  of  the  total  for 
all  national  advertisers.  This  tops  the 
1939  figure  by  more  than  six  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 

The  nine  next  largest  classifications 
in  the  four  media  combined  in  1940 
were:  automotive,  $68,777,869;  toilet 
requisites,  $47,596,636;  tobacco,  $36,- 
693,488;  alcoholic  beverages,  $27,920,- 
643;  medical,  $24,996,530;  housing 
equipment  $20,707,998;  industrial,  $13,- 
651,610;  transportation,  $12,904,874,  and 
wearing  apparel,  $11,759,523. 

The  next  largest  1940  national  ad¬ 
vertising  classifications  in  newspapers, 
after  automotive  and  groceries  and 
the  amounts  spent,  were:  alcoholic 
beverages,  $19,533,136:  tobacco.  $12.- 
626,131;  medical,  $10,252,000;  toilet 
requisites.  $10,177,933;  transportation. 
$9,185,957;  publications.  $6,448,758; 
public  utilities.  $5,944,999,  and  housing 
equipment.  $5,119,206. 
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ATA  NEWSPAPER  AD 

This  it  the  first  nawtpapar  ad  aver  placed 
by  the  Air  Transport  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  U.  S.  airlines,  one  Canadian 
line,  and  25  manufacturers  of  aircraft  and 
equipment.  The  full  page  spread  it  run¬ 
ning  in  all  Washington,  0  C.,  papers  this 
waali  with  copy  keyed  to  interest  man  work¬ 
ing  on  the  defense  program.  Although  no 
definite  schedules  have  been  made  up  for 
the  future,  newspapers  in  other  cities  may 
be  used.  Erwin,  Watey  &  Co.  handles  the 
account. 


Success  of  Wine 
Advertising  Cited 

Success  of  the  wine  industry’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  was  ac¬ 
claimed  at  the  annual  wine  conference 
held  in  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  June  13.  H.  A. 
Caddow,  secretary-manager  of  the 
Wine  Institute,  and  James  Mussatti, 
general  manager,  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  reported  on 
moves  to  remove  restrictions  affecting 
wine  marketing. 

“Our  industry  advertising  already 
has  placed  wine  on  more  American 
dinner  tables  as  part  of  the  daily  meal 
than  it  ever  occupied  in  the  years 
before  national  prohibition,”  Mr.  Cad¬ 
dow  said. 

“National  wine  consumption  has 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  about  2 
and  3-4  quarts  per  capita,  or  almost 
7-lOths  of  a  gallon.  This  compares 
with  slightly  over  half  a  gallon,  the 
highest  point  reached  before  the  first 
World  War.” 

Mr.  Caddow  added  that  the  seven- 
year  downtrend  in  wine  prices  seems 
to  have  ended.  The  climb  toward  a 
reasonable  price  return  to  California’s 
36,000  grape  growers  has  begun,  he 
declared. 

NEW  YEASt'cAMPAIGN 

Standard  Brands  will  begin  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  on  its  new  enriched 
yeast  later  on  in  the  summer.  Only 
a  selected  list  of  about  50  newspapers 
in  major  markets  will  be  us^  but 
the  space  will  be  large.  Copy  will 
stress  the  part  that  enriched  yeast  is 
playing  in  the  nutritional  branch  of 
the  defense  program.  Until  now  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  new  baker’s  yeast 
has  been  confined  to  trade  papers. 
Magazines  will  also  be  used  in  the 
campaign. 

ELECTED  to'  4-A 

MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
Fisher  Building,  Detroit,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 


HOTEL  AD  RESULTS 

When  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  service  for  its  patrons 
and  prospects,  and  told  them  about  it 
in  39  newspapers  in  29  cities  during 
February  and  March,  1941.  total  regis¬ 
trations  for  those  two  months  ad¬ 
vanced  16.5%  over  1940,  and  first-time 
arrivals  increased  30.7%.  This  cam¬ 
paign  is  reported  in  Advertising  Facts 
Bulletin  No.  42,  issued  last  week  by 
the  Research  and  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  The  New  Yorker’s  new  ser¬ 
vice  is  called  “Protecto-Ray,”  special 
equipment  which  provides  sanitary 
bath  facilities,  sealed  in  cellophane, 
daily.  The  hotel’s  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  carrying  much  more  of  the 
total  appropriation  than  any  other 
medium,  appeared  once  a  week  or 
oftener  in  the  29  cities  from  which 
80%  of  past  patrol  s  had  come.  The 
ads  ranged  in  size  from  150  to  300 
lines. 

■ 

4-A  MEETINGS 

The  Pacific  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
will  hold  its  1941  convention  Oct.  23 
and  24  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del 
Monte,  Cal.  At  approximately  the 
same  time  two  other  regional  mid¬ 
year  meetings  will  be  held— the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  in  Chicago  and  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  in  New  York.  Dates  will  be 
announced  later. 

OPENS  CHICAGO  OFHCE 

Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  opened  a  Chicago 
office  with  Hilmer  V.  Swenson  as  man¬ 
ager.  Associated  with  Mr.  Swenson  will 
be  Ray  A.  Washburn  and  Wallace 
Swanson. 

lOINS  TEXAS  LEAGUE 

Don  Milliken,  formerly  of  Elks 
magazine,  the  Hearst  organization  and 
at  one  time  with  Osborn,  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Co.,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  has  joined  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

BATES  COMPTON,  for  17  years  an 
account  executive  with  McCann - 
Erickson,  Inc.,  has  resigned  to  become 
president  of  Compton  and  Sons  Litho¬ 
graphing  and  Printing  Company,  St. 
Louis. 

William  H.  Schneider,  art  director 
of  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president. 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the 
Campbell  -  Ewald  Company,  and 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  president  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  were  awarded  honorary 
degrees  this  week  from  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity,  Detroit. 

George  G.  Collins,  who  has  been  in 
merchandising  and  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  in  Detroit,  New  York,  and  Akron, 
Ohio,  for  several  years,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  national 
advertising  and  merchandising  organ¬ 
ization  of  Detroit. 

Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  named  John  W.  Power 
assistant  account  executive.  He  has 
been  succeeded  as  head  of  the  traffic 
department  by  John  A.  Thackston. 

R.  S.  McCarty,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Company,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Advertising  Club  at  its  final  spring 
meeting.  Alan  A.  Wells,  advertising 
manager  of  Kaufmann’s  Department 
Store,  was  named  first  vice-president, 
and  C.  R.  MorFAix,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
second  vice-president.  Charles  G. 
Mallon  of  the  Geyer  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  treasurer,  and  J.  A. 
COLLISON,  advertising  manager  of  the 
National  Fireproofing  Corporation, 
was  chosen  secretary. 

H.  D.  Carter,  president  of  Prudence 
Foods,  Inc.,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charles  F.  Hutchinson 
as  national  sales  manager  for  that 
company.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  for¬ 
merly  eastern  sales  manager  for  Sun- 
Maid  Raisins. 

Robert  Gauthier  has  joined  the  copy 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Pegler  Soys  Free 
System  Rests  on 
Independent  Press 

Admitting  that  “nobody  in  ft, 
newspaper  business  knows  less  abo« 
advertising  than  I  do,”  Westbrook 
Pegler,  Pulitzer  prize-winning  col- 
umnist  in  the  New  York  World-Tel*. 
gram,  June  16  invited  his  readen 
“sympathetic  attention  to  a  suggestioc 
that  the  daily  American  press  is  noi 
imporant  to  the  American  people  than 
the  people  realize,  and  that  if  ft, 
time  ever  should  come  when  the  radio 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  papers  to 
operate  at  a  profit  on  legitimate  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  the  big  advertiaen 
would  be  as  sorry  as  anyone  else. 

“When  that  happens,  your  pros 
goes  wrong.  It  then  takes  snhriifa 
from  political  parties  and  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  from  big  financial  interosts 
and  groups  led  by  demagogues,  and 
your  free  system  goes  to  hell  in  i 
handbasket.” 

Citea  fcxamplea 

Citing  as  examples,  Pegler  roa- 
tinned  the  “scurrilous  intemperance 
and  anti-American  treachery  of  the 
Communist  papers  and  the  utteri; 
dishonest  racket  sheets  produced  in 
the  name  of  organized  lal^r  by  polit¬ 
ical  unioneers  who  stick  up  merchants 
for  useless  advertising. 

“Another  fine  example,  now  fortu¬ 
nately  eliminated,  was  the  late  Huev 
Long’s  Louisiana  Progress  whict 
passed  from  his  hands  into  those  of 
the  incredibly  bold  but  stupid  crook. 
Gov.  Dick  Leche,  and  shook  dowc 
even  the  poorhouses  and  lunatic  asy¬ 
lums  of  the  state  for  display  ak 
This  thief  and  his  associate  larcenisis 
forced  all  state  and  municipal  em¬ 
ployes  to  subscribe,  and  then  forced 
on  them  a  course  of  propaganda  in¬ 
tended  to  vindicate  L^he  and  com¬ 
pany. 

“No  paper  serving  a  party  or  group 
under  subsidy  can  ever  be  expected 
to  tell  the  truth  objectively,  as  the 
French  people  have  reason  to  knot 
and  regret,  and  a  country  reduced  to 
such  sources  for  its  information  oc 
events  and  issues  will  surely  fall  int: 
bloodthirsty  groups  or  come  together 
under  one  bloodthirsty  group  as  k 
Germany,  Russia  and  Italy. 

Adverfitors  Would  Suffer 
“Our  advertisers,  of  course,  are  ili 
businessmen,  but  they  are  also  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  and  a  little  above  the 
average  in  intelligence  and  citizen^ 
As  businessmen  only  and  apart  froc 
their  citizenship  they  might  stand  to 
gain  some  temporary  business  ad¬ 
vantage  by  patronizing  the  radio  wid 
their  advertising  money  to  the  e*- 
elusion  of  the  press.  But  as  citizeK 
they  would  suffer  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  people  if  the  free,  independen- 
commercial  daily  press  should  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  subsidized  press. 

“And  I  suggest  that  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes,  mechanical  as  well  as  whitt 
collar,  might  also  give  a  thought  to 
their  own  stake  in  the  free  America 
press  and  turn  in  an  hour’s  work  fu 
an  hour’s  pay  instead  of  slowing  doui 
the  job  in  the  belief  that  they  an 
stretching  the  work.  A  dollar  wl 
stretch  just  so  far,  and  if  the  employ® 
make  it  impossible  for  the  publisher  * 
make  a  dollar  he  will  call  in  the  junk 
man,  hock  the  equipment  and  walk 
True  they  might  then  work  for  dn 
subsidized  press,  but  not  as  fr® 
Americans.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  co-operative  campaign  at  that  price,  ful,  that  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  produc- 

but  he  also  immediately  secured  a  tion  and  therefore  to  the  selling  price, 

promise  of  participation  trom  a  second  Mistakes,  of  course,  have  been  made 

m,  dealer  by  telephone.  by  the  few,  but  fortunately  the  Amer- 

Storos  AQVGrtlSinCf  JVLGII  with  the  job  already  han  sow  and  man  buyer  has  a  way  of  eliminating 

A  only  two  calls  to  make,  Richardson  them  from  the  current  scene  When 

M  ■  J  T  If  J  ^  a  preparation  is  harmful,  and  some  of 

r  GQllirGd  in  nd  ^  lia^on  between  the  tour  dealers,  he  this  kind  have  been  on  the  market, 

•  ***  *  2  developed  the  details  of  the  program;  unfortunately;  or  when  a  piece  of 

the  co-operative  ads  were  to  oe  cased  wearing  apparel  falls  short  of  the 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT  on  current  news  developments,  plus  a  claims  its  manufacturer  makes  for  it 

trade-up  quality  appeal  without  any  its  disappearance  from  the  market  is 

WITH  THE  SUMMER  slump  looming  staff  some  time  ago  but  utilized  only  P^ioe  mention.  Each  of  the  dealers  automatic.  We  don’t  need  high-priced 

—and  everyone  knows  that  loom  now.  would  continue  his  regular  schedules  laboratory  technicians,  who  surround 

rhymes  with  gloom — we  feel  that  the  ‘  We  carried  an  increase  of  approx-  any  adjustment,  and  would  their  work  with  an  aura  of  secrecy, 

best  thing  we  can  do  is  toss  out  some  imately  1,200  inches  over  our  regular  ^^oid  trick  deals  or  cut  prices  in  his  to  tell  us  what  is  good,  or  what  is  bad. 


ideas  which  other  newspapers  have  Monday  business,”  he  stated. 

found  beneficial  in  creating  new  lin-  Nearly  every  advertisement  in  the 


advertising. 

The  first  of  the  co-operative  ads  ap- 


That  soon  becomes  apparent.  The 
best  recommendation  any  product  can 


age.  If  they  can  be  applied  locally,  paper  carried  the  cut  of  either  the  Wednesday,  May  and  tne  have  is  that  it  has  been  able  to  stand 

we  will  be  very  happy.  salesmanager  or  the  advertising  man-  present  program  calls  tor  16  weekly  the  test  of  national  advertising. 

From  Robert  C.  Pace,  advertising  agter  with  a  direct  message  from  him  ‘■'o^tinuing  until  after  Labor  “If  any  person  will  make  a  list  of 

manager  of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Com-  on  the  quality  of  goods  advertised,  The  four  dealers  are  mounting  50  thmgs  used  in  every-day  living — 

ntrcial-News,  comes  an  idea  which  and  a  facsimile  cut  of  his  signature.  ads  on  cardboard  as  display  post-  wearing  apparel,  cosmetics,  foods,  bev- 


Wen  s  Be 


We  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  ®rs  in  ^eir  stores 
idea  can  be  used  elsewhere.  Public  reaction 

able.  All  four  < 

Idea  Sold  16  Quarter  Pages  » 

RECOGNIZING  the  faint  tap  of  op-  n 


Public  reaction  was  highly  favor-  be  found  to  be 
able.  All  four  of  the  participating  market  place.’  ” 
dealers  reported  the  largest  Saturday 
business  in  their  history  on  May  31,  ImportoiK 


erages— the  vast  majority  of  them  will 
be  found  to  be  ‘honored  names  of  the 


rtl 
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U.H  ux  V*,-  Saturday  following  the  first  ad. 
^rtunity  has  brought  four  pages  of  ^ 

e^ra  business  to  the  Springfield  ^  weekend,  had  been  expected 

(M^)  Ereninp  Unwn  and  the  a^ormally  slow. 

method  used  so  successfully  is  one  j  iT  »i_  * _ 

...  „  ,  j  X  j  •  *  Then  and  subsequently,  customers 

that  may  well  be  adapted  m  almost  ,  j  *  1  u  • 

w  _  rr\  Ka  rMtv>/«Kocmcy  ♦/%»> 


Importance  of 
Newspapers  Cited 

A  quotation  from  the  late  Thomas 
Wolfe’s  recent  best-seller,  “You  Can’t 


'  ,  j  J  ^  t  u  •  to  be  abnormally  slow.  Wolfe’s  recent  best-seller  “You  Can’t 

method  used  so  successfully  is  one  wpu  j  w  *1..  _ _ u  ^  a  ^ou  uant 

that  may  well  be  adapted  hi  almost  Then  and  s^ubsequently,  customers  Home  Again  ”  forms  the  basis  for 
every  m^ket  throughout  the  country,  were  observed  to  be  purchasing  top  ^ ^fd^rti^ment  pre^red  by  the  Bu- 

On  May  23  there  appeared  in  the  trymg  to  Advertismg  ANPA,  and  pub- 

Union  an  AP  dispatch  quoting  P.  W.  ^  a  number  «hed  by  >ts  member  newspapers  in 

Litchfield,  chairman  of  the  board  of  people  bought  complete  sets  the  Unit^  States  and  Canada.  This 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  on  the  for  fafor  delivery  as  m  the  Bureau’s  promotion 

necessity  of  conservation  of  rubber  needed,  makmg  immediate  payment  ®®”es,  ^s  entitled  “Why  Do  We  Love 
through  more  intelligent  use  of  auto-  for  the  merchandise.  All  this  is  felt  Paper,  All?  It  is  issued  in  re- 
mobile  tires  have  been  a  direct  result  of  the  print  lorm,  as  a  four-page  folder. 

Galling  on  his  account,  Victoria  co-operative  campaign  and  not  only  After  describing  universal  interest 
Tire  Co.,  that  morning,  George  L.  salesman  but  the  four  dealers  as  well  m  the  newspaper,  Wolfe  explains  its 


'  SI  "  ..  -v"  v  ^  xxiuiiarusou  ui  me  uiiiuii  luuiiu  uiu-  _  .  ,  -  .  ,  .  «‘iiru.  j  ~  i  , - 

prietor  Joseph  Solomon  studying  the  The  first  of  the  advertisements  is  do  we  love  the  paper,  all? 

■  - -  published  statement.  Solomon  re-  reproduced  here.  Copy  is  prepared  Mad  masters,  I  will  tell  ye  why.  Be- 

j  .  marked  that  the  facts  brought  out  by  by  Richardson  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  the  paj^r  is  the  news’,  and  we 

utchudd might, po»erfui ?'  Y,;'.",;!..’'.?,;.!"!. Si"  ‘"m 'J’l . 


Richardson  of  the  Union  found  pro-  ®rc  highly  satisfied. 


daily  importance  in  these  words: 


(tttur.d.  Nofica  fultoma  biographias 
banaath  cuts 

we  have  not  seen  worked  before.  It 
was  called  in  a  full-page  ad,  an  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Men’s  Demonstration,”  and 
the  advertisements  in  the  paper  car¬ 
ried  cuts  of  the  advertising  managers 
of  the  stores. 

The  full  page  was  sub-titled:  “Here 
Are  the  Men  Who  Help  Keep  the 
Wheels  Running  in  Danville’s  20  Mil¬ 
lion  Dollar  Retail  Business.”  As 
shown  here,  the  full  page  carried 
seven  cuts  of  the  men  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial-News  advertising  department 
with  their  biographies.  The  text  in 
the  center  of  the  page  said,  in  part: 

“.  .  .  and  these  men  are  going  to 
give  you  something  which  the  people 
in  no  other  city  in  the  United  States 
have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to 
share!  Every  day  in  the  Commercial - 
News  you  read  the  advertisements  of 
the  different  stores  in  Danville.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  often  wondered  who 
the  men  are  who  writes  these  ‘ads’ — 
who  it  was  who  helped  to  select  the 
things  which  were  advertised.  Here 
they  are — the  Advertising  Department 
of  the  Commercial-News.  Each  one 
of  these  men  consults  with  a  certain 
number  of  stores,  each  man  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  merchandising  and  ‘ad’  writ- 


ammuntion  for  all  tire  dealers. 

One  thought  led  to  another,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  interview  was  completed. 


approved  by  the  three  other  dealers. 

"Honored  Names"  Series 


In  a  footnote  to  the  quotation  from 
Wolfe,  the  Bureau  points  out  that  in 
the  three  years  since  the  author’s 
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FROM  Texas  comes  the  following  idea  in  1938,  “world  events  have 

for  a  newspaper  campaign:  niade  both  the  news  and  the  news- 

M.  Lichtenstein  &  Sons,  Corpus  P3P®r  more  important  than  ever  in 
Christi,  Tex.,  department  store,  has  P®opIe  s  lives.  And  this  has  made 
been  running  in  the  Corpus  Christi  newspaper  space,  long  recognized  as 
Caller-Times  a  series  of  advertise-  ^“6  Msic  advertising  medium,  more 
ments  under  the  title  of  “Honored  valuable  than  ever  to  advertisers.” 
names  of  the  Market  Place.”  wr  xi  1  ll  j 

It  was  announced  at  the  outset  that  JNatlOIial  Acl  PllOtOS 
the  series  would  have  as  its  objective  21 

the  maintenance  of  confidence  in  ad-  ^OnieSt  iinnOUIlCea 
vertised  brands,  and  to  refute,  where-  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
ever  possible,  the  implications  made  by  Inc.,  has  announced  it  is  offering  cash 


so-called  consumer  groups  that  all 
advertising  adds  to  the  cost  of  selling. 


prizes  totaling  $100,  together  with  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit,  to  advertising  agen- 


and  that  this  added  cost  is  borne  by  cies  and  national  advertisers  for  the 


the  retail  buyer. 

Each  ad  in  the  series  has  dealt  with 
a  different  brand  or  market  name. 


three  photographs  which,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  five  judges,  were  used  most  ef¬ 
fectively  in  advertising  regardless  of 


■‘We  all  know,”  Albert  Lichtenstein  niedia  during  the  first  six  months  of 


was  quoted,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
series,  “that  25  years  ago  a  fair  auto- 


1941.  For  June,  1941,  three  awards 
will  be  made  as  follows:  1st  Prize — 


nw  TWJBVICI  cost  $2,000,  and  that  today  one  $50  and  certificate  of  merit;  2d  Prize— 


ITAWBAIP  HM  SALU  VICTOtlATltt  CO.  | 
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Springfield  co-operative  page. 
Richardson  had  worked  out  a  rough 


can  buy  a  better  car  for  half  the 
money.  The  key  to  the  lower  selling 
price  is  volume  production.  This  is 


$30  and  certificate  of  merit;  3d  Prize — 
$20  and  certificate  of  merit. 

Cash  will  be  awarded  to  the  agency 


number  of  stores,  each  man  is  a  spe-  commonplace  to  the  American  scene, 

cialist  in  merchandising  and  ‘ad’  writ-  Richardson  had  worked  out  a  rough  “The  American  standard  of  living 
ing. . .  .  These  are  the  men  who  every  plan  for  a  series  of  informative,  in-  did  not  just  come  about.  Left  alone. 


true  not  only  of  automobiles,  but  is  or  advertising  department  head  and 
applicable  to  hundreds  of  other  items  certificates  will  be  issued  to  the  agency 


or  advertiser.  The  jury  consists  of 
the  following  editors,  all  of  whom  are 
identified  with  gravure  sections  repre¬ 


day  in  "the  year  keep  you  up  with  the  stitutional  advertisements  telling  tire  people  will  not  gravitate  upward  on  sen  ted  nationally  by  Metropolitan: 

times _ are  the  first  to  tell  you  any-  facts  to  the  community  the  ads  to  be  their  own  accord.  The  tendency  will  Walter  Ames,  Sunday  editor,  St.  Louis 

thing  new.”  signed  by  the  four  leading  independ-  be  to  go  the  other  way,  as  evidenced  Globe-Democrat;  Stanley  Kalish,  pic- 

Copy  went  on  to  tell  how  the  co-  ent  tire  dealers  in  the  city,  and  the  by  some  of  the  world’s  people  who,  ture  editor,  Milwaukee  Journal:  A.  M. 


operation  of  the  merchants  was  en-  cost  pro-rated  among  them. 


lisM  so  that  cuts  of  the  store  adver-  A  dominant  quarter-page  ad  (4  col-  way  of  life  in  thousands  of  years, 

iising  managers  were  carried  in  the  umns  x  12  inches)  would  cost  each  of  “Yet  in  the  face  of  change,  and  al- 
various  ads.  the  four  dealers  only  $30  a  week  ways  for  the  best,  there  are  some  who  Simday  editor,  Pittsburgh  Press. 


left  alone,  have  failed  to  better  their  Kennedy,  Sunday  editor,  Chicago 


Tribune;  Ralph  Peters,  rotogravure 
editor,  Detroit  News;  and  W.  A.  White, 


Mr.  Pace  says  that  the  idea  was  apiece,  Richardson  pointed  out.  Sol- 
suggested  by  John  Connor  of  the  ad  omon  not  only  agreed  to  join  in  a 


would  have  the  public  believe  that  all 
advertising  is  waste;  that  it  is  deceit- 


Contestants  may  submit  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  illustrations  as  they  wish. 
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Guild  Loses  In 
NLRB  Boston 
Globe  Vote 

Independent  Employes 
Union  Gets  Clear  Cut  Deci¬ 
sion  .  .  .  Post  Organizing 

Boston,  June  19 — In  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  election  here 
last  week  the  Boston  Globe  Employ¬ 
ees’  Association  won  over  the  Boston 
Newspaper  Guild  by  a  margin  of  25 
votes  the  right  to  act  as  bargaining 
agent  for  editorial,  maintenance  and 
business  office  workers  of  the  Globe. 
Hardly  had  the  ballots  been  counted 
when  a  group  of  employes  on  the 
Boston  Post  started  a  movement  to  set 
up  a  similar  independent  union.  No 
officers  have  been  elected  and  the 
organization  is  in  a  more  or  less  secre¬ 
tive  and  formative  state. 

The  final  count  was:  Boston  Globe 
Employees’  Association — 182;  Boston 
Newspaper  Guild — 157;  “No  Union” — 
six.  There  were  14  challenged  bal¬ 
lots,  one  blank  and  one  void.  The 
Globe  organization,  referred  to  by 
guildsmen  as  a  “company  union,”  has 
become  a  sort  of  classic  in  newspaper 
labor  history. 

Dinii**ii  Started  It 
Instigator  of  the  employes’  union  is 
Joseph  F.  Dinneen,  Globe  feature 
writer,  who  went  to  bat  on  the  idea 
after  his  public  withdrawal  from  the 
guild  for  reasons  aired  in  his  Saturday 
Evening  Post  story,  “Goodbye  Boys, 
I'm  Through.”  Dinneen  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  president  of  the  independent 
union  during  its  organizational  stage, 
but  declined  to  run  for  that  office 
when  the  first  official  election  was 
held  last  February.  He  is,  however, 
an  active  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Harry  Stanton  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Globe  was  elected 
president,  soon  after  an  NLRB  hearing 
Feb.  3  and  4  of  this  year.  At  that 
time  the  guild  had  petitioned  the 
labor  board  to  certify  it  as  bargaining 
agent  for  editorial  and  maintenance 
workers  of  the  Globe;  and  the  Globe 
Employees’  Association  intervened, 
claiming  a  majority  of  workers  in 
the  proper  unit  as  defined  by  the 
NLRB. 

The  labor  board  subsequently  or¬ 
dered  the  June  12  election  after  about 
three  months’  deliberation  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  taken  at  the  hearing  in  Boston. 

On  June  16  the  executive  committee 
of  the  victorious  independent  union 
held  a  meeting  to  outline  plans  for  a 
contract  to  be  presented  in  the 
near  future  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Globe. 

It  is  understood  a  two  or  three-year 
contract  will  be  sought  after  em¬ 
ployes  have  an  opportunity  to  peruse 
the  contract  outline  and  to  suggest 
revisions.  The  Employees’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  not  act  as  bargaining  agent 
for  any  Globe  workers  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Guild  Finances  Up 
PER  CAPITA  collections  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  during  the 
quarter  ended  May  31  reached  a  new 
high  of  $33,144.60,  guild  headquarters 
announced  this  week,  also  pointing  out 
that  successive  new  records  had  been 
set  by  the  previous  two  quarters. 
The  general  fund  surplus  reached  a 
figure  close  to  $13,000,  as  the  result 
of  an  excess  of  income  over  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $5,402.53,  it  also  was  said. 
However,  the  Jewish  Day  strike,  now 
in  its  fifth  month,  and  lesser  items,  it 
was  noted,  have  cut  the  guild’s  de¬ 
fense  fund  from  $26,844.62  on  March 
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1  to  $24,490.78  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter. 


Columbus  Doily  Signs 

THE  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  signed  a 
new  contract  with  the  Columbus 
Newspaper  Guild  providing  raises 
totaling  more  than  $5,000  a  year,  and 
raising  the  maximums  of  journalists 
after  three  years  of  experience  from 
$42.50  a  week  to  $46  a  week. 


Jap  Oil  Ship  Held  Alter 
Phila.  Ne'ws  Stories 


Navy  Using 
Newspaper  Ads 
To  Get  Recruits 


Appropriation  Said  to  Be 
$1,675,000  With  Small 
Towns  Heading  List 


Washington,  D.  C.,  June  18 — Be¬ 
ginning  with  smaller  papers  and 
spreading  gradually  into  the  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  the  Navy  Department 
intends  to  blanket  the  country  in  a 
recruiting  drive  sparked  by  an  elabo¬ 
rate  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
using  paid  space. 

Without  public  announcement,  the 
Department  has  received  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  a  group  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  has  them  under  considera¬ 
tion.  No  agency  has  been  selected 
as  yet.  The  amount  to  be  spent  on 
the  campaign  was  not  disclosed,  on 
order  of  Secretary  Frank  Knox,  but 
informed  sources  placed  the  figure 
near  $1,000,000. 

Only  two  paragraphs  were  devoted 
to  the  campaign  in  a  seven-page  an¬ 
nouncement  of  plans  for  increased 
recruiting  activity.  They  follow; 

“Plans  are  being  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  for  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  small  town  papers 
to  aid  in  the  recruiting  of  desirable 
men.  The  small  town  newspaper 
campaign  is  only  the  start  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  campaign  which  will 
utilize  all  media  for  reaching  the 
public.  The  contract  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  not  been  let.  When  it  is 
the  newspapers  will  be  informed. 

“The  campaign  will  stress  the 
reciprocal  character  of  service  in  the 
Navy,  whereby  the  Navy  not  only 
obtains  the  volunteered  services  of 
the  young  men  of  the  nation,  but  in 
turn  trains  them  in  crafts  and  trades 
which  enable  them  to  obtain  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  naval  service,  and  later 
to  earn  their  livelihood  in  civilian 
life  when  the  term  of  service  is  com¬ 
pleted.” 

The  Navy  has  made  no  official  an¬ 
nouncement  as  to  which  agencies 
were  asked  to  make  presentations 
for  the  campaign  but  it  is  understood 
the  list  included  Young  &  Rubicam 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
J.  Walter  Thompson;  Newell-Elmmett 
Campbell-Ewald;  McCann-Elrickson 
Lord  &  Thomas;  Erwin.  Wasey;  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty;  Blackett,  Sample,  Hum- 
mert;  and  N.  W.  Ayer. 

N.  W.  Ayer  now  is  handling  the 
Army’s  $250,000  recruiting  campaign 
appearing  in  some  500  newspapers. 

The  decision  on  the  agency  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  sometime  next 
week. 

The  rumor  is  that  the  Navy  will 
ask  for  newspaper  schedules  that  in¬ 
clude  only  towns  that  are  not  affected 
by  labor  shortages  from  the  defense 
program.  A  large  chunk  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  is  expected  to  go  to  small 
towns  in  the  middle  west. 


Philadelphia,  June  18 — Digging  a 
“gem”  out  of  what  ordinarily  would 
have  been  a  routine  ship  news  re¬ 
port.  Philadelphia  dailies  this  week 
caused  the  banning  of  a  large  ship¬ 
ment  of  lubricating  oil  to  Japan  by 
their  extensive  coverage  of  the  arrival 
here  of  a  Nipponese  freighter  to  load 
the  cargo  at  a  time  when  the  East 
faced  “gasless  Sundays.” 

The  Record  was  the  first  paper  to 
“splash”  the  story  on  page  one,  but 
the  Inquirer  also  carried  it  in  its 
Bulldog  edition  and  later  played  it 
up.  The  story  broke  in  the  Monday 
morning  papers.  The  p.m.  dailies. 
Evening  Ledger,  Bulletin  and  Daily 
Neujs,  sent  early-morning  men  down 
to  the  waterfront  to  get  further  de¬ 
tails  and  by  noon  the  news  of  the 
ship’s  arrival  had  spread  throughout 
the  country. 

Washington  then  began  getting 
complaints  from  Philadelphia  con¬ 
cerns  who  have  been  told  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Ickes  that  they  would  have  to 
conserve  their  oil  supplies.  They 
wanted  to  know  why  the  shipment 
was  being  permitted  while  the  East 
was  told  it  faced  an  oil  shortage. 

One  of  the  complainants  was  par¬ 
ticularly  active  after  he  read  the  story 
in  the  morning  and  first  editions  of  the 
evening  papers.  He  is  Edward  Job- 
bins,  general  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  division  of  Wilson  &  Company, 
Chicago  packers.  He  wired  Ickes  that 
the  Government’s  oil  policy  was  in¬ 
consistent. 

Later,  Jobbins  told  newsmen  that 
he  was  “mad  as  hell”  to  read  in  the 
papers  that  the  Japanese  ship  was 
loading  oil  here  while  his  company 
couldn’t  get  government  guarantees 
of  oil  to  fuel  his  plant. 

Ickes  acted  immediately  after  re¬ 
ceipt  of  Jobbins’  wire  and  after  he 
was  informed  of  the  stories  in  the 
Philadelphia  papers  by  Washington 
newsmen.  He  requested  the  Treasury 
Department  to  notify  Philadelphia 
Customs  authorities  to  stop  the  ship¬ 
ment  and  released  this  information  to 
Washington  correspondents  Monday 
afternoon. 

Action  came  less  than  24  hours 
after  the  first  story  broke.  The  Record 
made  its  splash  on  the  story  on  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  Frank  Toughill, 
crime  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 


Dickstein  Would  Bon  I  % 
Isms"  Publications  I J 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  17_Actfc,  f 
stop  publication  of  Fascist- 


Communist-backed  newspapers  in  ^ 
United  States  was  suggested  on 
floor  of  the  House  today  by  ReprejR. 
tative  Samuel  Dickstein  of  Nei 
York. 

“Throughout  the 


country— in  d. 
most  every  large  city — there  seen> 
be  growing  up  a  lot  of  mushrooo 
newspapers,  published  by  incompe. 
tent  and  unreliable  persons,  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  Communism  ar 
Fascism,  and  to  teach  these  poorfcll 
at  home  who  believe  in  them 
their  philosophy  of  government  is  3 
better  than  the  philosophy  of  •.> 
American  form  of  government,”  sai 
the  Congressman.  “I  think  that 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  believe  in  frsl 
speech  and  free  press,  some  state, 
ments  which  appear  in  these  musi 
room  newspapers,  backed  by 
Fascist  and  Communist  groups  shoi 
not  be  allowed  to  be  published  a] 
they  constitute  a  danger  to  our  co 
try  in  these  critical  times.  They 
creating  discord  among  our  AmericaJ 
people.  Most  of  these  small  papj 
ere  published  by  racketeering  groi 
for  the  collection  of  money.” 


Cites  3,000%  Profit 
From  State's  Ads 


Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  pre 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Nexcjn 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Time 
Herald,  former  president  of  the  Vii 
ginia  Press  Association,  and  one-tcJ 
head  of  the  Virginia  State  chanibe| 
of  commerce,  quoting  comprehensi 
statistics  and  figures,  told  memben 
the  Virginia  Hotel  Association  at  0^ 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  June  11,  how  Vi:- 
ginia  can  cash  in  on  profits  of  tou: 
business  by  concentrated  advertisiJ 
and  publicity  campaigns,  togetl.J 
with  the  appropriation  of  additiori| 
funds  to  push  these  campaigns. 

Quoting  a  tax  survey  of  cars  w 
out-of-State  license  plates.  Major  Be 
tom  said  that  2,770,350  cars  from 
States  and  the  District  of  Colum: 
last  year  entered  Virginia,  each  to 
eling  an  average  of  240  miles  in 
State.  Additional  figures  productil 
by  Major  Bottom  showed  that  montJ 
spent  in  Virginia  by  these  touns:| 
amounted  to  a  3,000%  profit  on 
State’s  investment  of  $105,000  for  SuJ 


St.  John  F  orgets  W  ound 
For  Copeto-wn  Story 


advertising. 


The  naval  recruits  are  needed  not 
only  for  war  ships  but  to  man  the 
boats  that  the  government  has  taken 
over  from  Germany  and  other  Axis 
powers. 


Robert  St.  John,  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent  en  route  home  on 
sick  leave  after  a  year  of  covering 
the  sensational  events  of  Southeastern 
Europe,  learned  this  week  that  even 
a  machine  gun  bullet  wound  was  in¬ 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  his  affinity 
for  places  where  big  news  is  found. 
Looking  only  for  a  ship  home  after 
being  on  the  spot  in  uncanny  fashion 
in  the  Balkans,  St.  John  was  in  Cape¬ 
town  Monday  when  35  survivors  of 
the  Robin  Moor  arrived. 

Even  before  the  news  reached  his 
hotel,  the  normal  AP  coverage  sys¬ 
tem  was  at  work.  Then  St.  John, 
forgetting  his  illness  and  a  bullet 
wound,  picked  up  his  work  where 
he  left  off  after  the  Germans  smashed 
through  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  He 
still  expects  to  catch  the  first  boat 
home — if  big  news  doesn’t  catch  up 
with  him  again  before  he  can  do  so. 

The  41-year-old  native  Chicagoan 
suffered  a  machine-gun  wound  in  the 
leg  while  making  a  perilous  400-mile 
voyage  in  a  small  Ixiat  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  Greece  ahead  of  the  German 
invaders. 


GEFAELL  TO  N.  Y. 

John  E.  Gefaell,  who  reorganized 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 
Fort  William,  Ont.,  in  1936  and  is 
its  vice-president  and  manager 
sales,  has  in  addition  to  his  activititi 
with  Great  Lakes  become  affilia'>(f 
with  Pulpaper  Corporation  w.  52  Vr 
derbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  represenvj 
lives  of  several  paper  mills. 


FC 


KAY  HOME  ON  LEAVE 

Leon  Kay,  manager  of  the  UnnJ 
Press  Belgrade  bureau  at  the  timer 
the  Nazi  invasion  of  Yugoslavia. ; 
scheduled  to  reach  New  York  on  Mo: 
day  aboard  the  liner  Exeter  frol 
Lisbon.  Kay,  who  was  missing  i:| 
three  weeks  following  the  fierce  G«’ 
man  aerial  attack  on  Belgrade,  is 
turning  home  on  leave. 


ADOPTS  NEW  STYLE 


Complete  restyling  of  the  PoUt^ 
(Okla.)  News  with  the  adoption  d 
streamline  format  and  new  body  aj 
head  type,  has  been  announced  4 
publisher  B.  J.  McCausey.  Headlii>^ 
are  set  flush  in  Memphis  style  typ* 
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Philadelphia’s  Greater  Market 

Per  person ...  Per  f  amily . . .  Per  home 


Philadelphia’s  Industrial  ^ 

Area  has  2.4%  of  U.  S. 

Population  and  10.1%  ^ 
of  all  National  Defense 
Contracts.  A  normal  ^ 
billion-dollar  market,  this 
“Workshop  of  the  Nation’’  ★ 
now  steps  up  its  buying  per  ^ 
person,  family  and  home,  under  the 
stimulus  of  huge  payrolls  derived  from 


FOREMOST 
CENTER 
OF  DEFENSE 
AWARDS 


defense  awards  amount¬ 
ing,  on  April  30,  1941,  to 
^  $1,696,610,292!  Greatest 

City  of  Homes,  now  the 
^  greatest  Center  of  Defense 
Spending  —  Philadelphia 
'A'  more  than  ever  stands  out  as 
^  a  marker  for  advertising.  Busi- 
^  ^  ness  leaders  of  the  City  testify  to  in¬ 

creasing  opportunities  for  profitable  results: 


AUTOMOBILE  VOLUME  HERE  LARGEST  EVER 

“An  all-time  record  in  Philadelphia’s  automobile  business  for  1941  is  reflected 
in  new  car  registrations.  For  the  first  four  months,  the  gain  this  year  is 
28.5%.  April  increased  47.8%  over  last  year.”  J.  Eustace  Wolfington,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Philadelphia  Automobile  Trade  Association. 

PHILADELPHIA'S  DRUG  SALES  MAKING  HISTORY 

“The  predominating  influence  is  the  stimulus  given  to  spendable  income  by 
rapid  increase  in  manufacturing  activity  ...  In  this  territory  we  look  for  the 
largest  sales  volume  in  the  history  of  the  drug  business.”  —  Raymond  G. 
Anderson,  President,  Philadelphia  Drug  Exchange. 

CITY'S  RETAIL  TREND  HIGHER  AND  HIGHER 

“The  retail  trade  in  Philadelphia  looks  forward  to  the  most  encouraging  year 
it  has  had  in  the  last  decade.  In  April,  Federal  Reserve  figures  showed  an 
increase  of  35%  over  same  month  last  year.” — Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Philadelphia  Merchants  Association. 

PHILADELPHIA'S  FOOD  SALES  EXPANDING  DAILY 

“In  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Area  increased  employment  due  to  expanding 
activities  in  the  nearby  shipbuilding  yards,  munition  plants  and  defense 
industries  is  expected  to  create  increased  volume  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.” — Fred  S.  Davis,  Exec.  Sec.,  Food  Distributors  Ass*n.,Phila.Trade  Area. 


Use  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
Leader  in  daily  total  advertising  lineage! 
Leader  in  daily  circulation!  —  Reaching 
most  families  in  the  retail  trading  area 
. . .  131,000  more  than  any  other  Philadel¬ 
phia  daily  newspaper.  Readers  give  more 


time  to  The  Evening  Bulletin  .  .  .  pay 
more  attention  to  advertising.  You  get 
coverage  and  reader  interest,  at  one  of 
the  lowest  advertising  costs  per  reader  in 
America.  Plan  with  your  advertising 
agency  for  greater  sales  in  Philadelphia. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  jrom  page  8 

staff  of  Brown  &  Thomas  Advertising 
Corp.  He  was  formerly  with  Lennen 
&  Mitchell,  Inc.,  for  eight  years,  and 
prior  to  that  with  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company. 

George  G.  WhitnIey,  advertising 
manager,  Norge  Division,  Borg  Warner 
Corporation,  has  resigned  effective 
July  1. 

Jerome  Brooks  has  been  made  a 
commercial  writer  at  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.  Mr,  Brooks  joined  the  agency  in 
1937,  and  until  recently  has  been  a 
member  of  the  publicity  department. 

T.  Birchards  Kenvin,  formerly  with 
Campbell-Ewald,  Detroit,  and  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has 
joined  the  copy  department  of  the 
Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Boyd,  production  manager 
of  Needham  &  Grohmarm,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  New  York  City,  not 
only  won  a  prize  at  the  Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment  of  the  Advertising  Men’s  Post 
No.  209,  American  Legion,  held  at  the 
Leawood  Country  Club,  Crestwood, 
N.  Y.,  last  week,  but  also  made  a  hole- 
in-one  on  his  home  course  at  North- 
port,  Long  Island,  over  the  week-end. 

Baker  Ostrin,  radio  writer,  formerly 
with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  and  C.  H. 
Dykeman,  copy  writer,  formerly 
with  Maxon,  Inc.,  have  joined  Sher¬ 
man  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Creation  of  an  Industrial  Advertis¬ 
ing  division  with  the  Cramer-Krasselt 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  headed  by  M.  R. 
Crossman  as  director,  is  announced  by 
A.  W.  Seiler,  agency  president. 

Al  Paul  Lefton,  head  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  has  been  appointed  to  the  civil 
liberties  committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Counsel  of  Defense. 

W.  Vincent  Leahy,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  S  &  W  Fine  Foods, 
Inc.,  and  Edward  E.  Ulrich,  formerly 
with  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  have 
joined  Fletcher  S.  Udall  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  San  Francisco  advertising 
agency. 

Cconpaigns  and  Accounts 

NORGE  DIVISON,  Borg- Warner  Cor¬ 
poration’s  line  of  Qui^t-Flo  Rollator 
Refrigerators  will  be  advertised  in  262 
papers  in  164  cities,  beginning  this 
month.  Copy  will  concentrate  on  the 
exclusive  Norge  Night-Watch  auto¬ 


matic  defrosting.  A  portion  of  the 
space  used  will  be  devoted  to  other 
products  in  the  Norge  line  of  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  including  washers, 
gas  and  electric  ranges  and  oil-burning 
home  heaters. 

The  Textile  Quality  League,  Inc. 
announce  the  appointment  of  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.,  Inc.  as  their  advertising 
and  publicity  agents  to  conduct  a  cam¬ 
paign  on  quality  fabrics. 

Distilled  Liquors  Corp.,  New  York 
City,  through  J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc.,  is 
launching  a  new  theme  on  Hildick 
Applejack  Brandy  in  newspapers  in 
several  states,  to  be  supplemented  with 
billboards.  Advertising  on  all  other 
distilled  liquors  products  has  been 
turned  over  to  J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc. 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  announces 
Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.  as  its  advertising 
agency,  effective  immediately. 

William  J.  Froude,  manager  of  the 
530-room  Hotel  George  Washington, 
23rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Needham  &  Grohmann, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  advertising 
agency,  beginning  June  15th. 

■ 

Tax  Ads  in  41  Papers 
Is  Unconstitutional 

Breakdown  of  the  delinquent  tax 
list  for  publication  within  the  munici¬ 
palities  where  the  properties  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  situated,  a  practice  in  effect 
in  Los  Angeles  County  for  the  last 
five  years,  is  unconstitutional,  it  was 
ruled  recently  by  the  California 
Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  local  publication  plan, 
41  dailies,  semi-weeklies,  or  weekly 
papers  in  incorporated  cities  outside 
of  Los  Angeles  ran  approximately 
$50,000  worth  of  delinquent  tax  list 
advertising  each  year.  Publication  of 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  worth  of  elec¬ 
tion  notices  in  alternate  years,  broken 
down  on  a  similar  basis,  also  will  be 
lost  to  the  papers  outside  of  the 
county  seat. 

PetitioR  by  Publishers 
The  ruling  was  made  on  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus  brought  by 
the  Consolidated  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  Journal,  legal  publication 
which  had  formerly  published  the 
entire  tax  list,  naming  Wayne  Allen, 
Los  Angeles  County  purchasing  agent, 
as  respondent,  to  enforce  the  granting 
of  the  entire  list  to  the  Journal  at  a 
low  bid  rate  of  twelve  cents  an 
inch. 

’The  petitioner  contended  that  sec¬ 
tions  3391  to  3403  of  the  Revenve  and 


A  Perfect  Natural 


You  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
a  market  ae  bik  in  eaiiiin?  capac¬ 
ity  and  buying  power  ae  the 
WaBhinston,  D.  C.,  Market. 

You’ll  use  The  Star,  of  course 
— for  the  circulation  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning-  Star  is  GREATER  by  many 
thousande  than  that  of  any  other 
Washington  Newspaper  printed 
either  in  the  morning  or  evening 
— plus  READER  CONFIDENCE 
that  makes  it  the  No.  1  Medium 
in  America’s  No.  1  Market. 


^l)c  Jocning  ^taf 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Taxation  Code  which  provide  that  in 
counties  of  the  first  class  (Los  An¬ 
geles  County  is  the  sole  California 
county  in  that  class)  publication  of 
the  tax  list  shall  be  in  a  newspaper 
in  the  country  seat  for  property 
located  in  the  coimty  seat,  in  unin¬ 
corporated  territory,  or  in  munici¬ 
palities  where  there  is  no  paper  or 
where  the  bid  is  higher  than  the  offi¬ 
cial  rate,  and  that  for  property  in 
other  cities  the  publication  shall  be 
in  those  cities,  are  unconstitutional 
because  they  comprise  a  special  law 
in  conflict  with  the  general  law  imder 
which  such  notices  are  published  in 
all  other  counties  in  the  state.  The 
general  law,  section  3356,  provides 
that  the  delinquent  tax  list  shall  be 
published  once  a  week  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  published  in  the 
county  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Supervis  < 
for  other  county  advertising. 

The  court  upheld  this  contention, 
and  also  found  that  the  attempt  to 
classify  counties  for  any  purpose 
other  than  for  the  regulation  of  the 
compensation  of  certain  county  offi¬ 
cers  is  unconstitutional. 

Ihe  opinion  was  written  by  Justice 
pro  tern  John  F.  Pullen,  and  concurred 
in  by  Justices  Traynor,  Shenk  and 
Curtis. 


(She  iBirmutcihnm  NetDS 
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NATIONAL  RtPRtSENlAIlVES  KELLY  SMITH  CO 


Am  EXPRESS  GAINS 

The  second  largest  grouping  of  ^ 
express  shipments  for  April  gy 
printed  matter,  including  newspajg^ 
with  a  total  of  16,292,  an  increase  Mg 
last  year  of  27%,  according  to  tb 
Railway  Express  Agency. 
graphic  arts  and  advertising  t^. 
ments  included  6,631  forwanhngs  (( 
electrotypes  and  matrices. 

■ 

ABC  Announces 
New  Members 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
announced  this  week  the  follovi^ 
new  advertiser  and  agency  mernben 
and  the  executives  who  will  reprenn 
these  companies  in  Bureau  activitia 

Advertisers:  MIcKesson  &  Robbins,  I|^ 
N.  Y.,  L.  M.  Van  Riper,  advertising  numae- 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Ca,  Chicago,  Harry  N'u 
Baum,  advertising  manager. 

Agency:  McCann-Erickson,  Detroit,  list 

Also  the  following  newspaper  ab 
magazine  memberships: 

Daily  Newspapers:  Welland  (Ont.)  Trikn; 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  Ft.  Landerdalt  (Hi) 
News  &  Sentinel. 

Weekly  Newspaper:  Forest  Leaves,  R;i» 
Forest,  Ill. 

Magazines:  All  American  Comics  6r  fla 
Comics,  Movie  Stars  Parade,  Hcadquann 
Detective,  all  of  New  York. 

The  lioard  of  directors  of  the  AK 
is  to  meet  June  28-30  at  the  Sei^ 
ory  Club,  Monteliello,  Quebec. 


(x) 

PA.VROLI.S 

O  •  J  ^ 

iAA-tx  'VXJUJLT' 

HlOH 

In  August  1939,  just  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  Worcester's  industrial  pay¬ 
roll  index  (compiled  by  Worcester  County 
Trust  Co.  and  Worcester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  using  year  1928  as  a  median) 
stood  at  99. 

Then  it  jumped!  By  October  1940  the 
index  had  climbed  to  158.2  —  a  tre¬ 
mendous  gain  reflecting  the  influence  of 
National  Defense  orders  on  Worcester 
industry. 

THEN  IT  JUMPED!  By  March  1941  the 
figure  reached  187.3  —  and  it's  still 
climbing. 

This  prosperous  market  —  in  the 
heart  of  industrial  New  England  —  is 
covered  by  The  Telegram-Gazette  alone. 
Population:  City  193,694.  City  and  Re¬ 
tail  Zone  440,770.  Circulation:  mor 
than  128,000  average  net  paid  doil^ 


TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

C£0(?c£  F.  Booth, 

PAUL.  P*LOCk;  ASS  OC  1  ATT  s  ,  N  ATIO  N  A  L  P  F  P  Q  C  S  T  M  T  A  T  1  V  T 

OWNERS  4  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


R  JUNE  21.  1941 
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Where  Sundiv  is 


of  SELL 


In  better  than  a  hundred  cities  of  the 
United  States,  Sunday  is  a  day  of  sell. 
These  cities’  markets  are  rich  enough, 
vital  enough  to  warrant  extra-cost, 
extra-long-life  newspapers.  New  York 
is  one  of  them. 

Many  manufacturers  of  things  sold 
nationally  deliberately  pick  Sunday’s 
higher-cost  newspapers  to  sell  for 
them.  Of  necessity,  it  has  to  be  longer- 
reach  selling.  These  hundred-odd 
Sunday  markets  have  to  be  made  of 
such  stuff  as  advertisers  feel  they 
can  build  on  and  invest  in. 


There  are  107  cities  with  several 
hundred  Sunday  newspapers  whose 
advertising  Media  Records  measures. 
Of  all  these  markets.  New  York  is 
the  most  sought-after  .  .  .  and  of  all 
these  papers,  the  Sunday  Herald 
Tribune  is  first  in  general  advertising 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1941. 

That’s  how  national  advertisers  rate 
the  Herald  Tribune . . .  first  in  America 
on  Sunday-sell  day. 


24  Hours  of  World  History 
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Admiralty  Cites 
Downs  as  Hero 
In  Rescue  at  Sea 


Praises  Courage  of  INS 
Writer  in  Acting  os 
Lookout  After  Ship  Sank 


N.  I.  DAILY  SOLD 

The  Hammonton  (N.  J.)  News,  a 
daily,  has  been  sold  by  its  owner  Ray¬ 
mond  Campbell  to  Herbert  Rubel, 
formerly  associated  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  it  was  announced  by  the  man¬ 
agement  June  16.  Mr.  Rubel  also  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  Hammonton 
Printing  Co.,  owned  by  the  daily. 


An  official  citation  from  the  British 
Admiralty  to  Kenneth  T.  Downs,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  i  s  - 


Kenneth  T.  Downs 


sued  June  14, 
recognized  his 
courage  in  risk¬ 
ing  his  life  to 
help  rescue  work 
after  his  ship  had 
caught  fire  and 
sunk  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  recently. 

Downs  disre¬ 
garded  German 
raiders  hovering 
in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sinking, 
leaped  to  the 


Albany  Daily 
Reinstates 
Three  Guildsmen 


Knickerbocker  News  Com¬ 
plies  with  NLRB  Ruling  .  .  . 
One  Resigns  Immediately 


bridge  of  a  rescue  ship  and  took  over 
the  telegraph  system  while  keeping  a 
lookout  against  new  attacks. 

The  citation,  sent  to  the  INS  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  by  Reginald  Gleadowe, 
the  Admiralty’s  secretary  in  charge 
of  citations  and  awards,  reads: 


Worked  >.*  'iphs 

“I  am  conrmano  oy  My  Lords 
Commissioners  ot  Admiralty  to 
inform  you  that  tht^  .>ave  read  with 
pleasure  of  the  good  services  of  Mr. 
K.  T.  Downs  of  International  News 
Service,  who  at  one  time  during  the 
night  of  April  6,  during  the  rescue 
of  the  crew  of  a  sinking  ship,  after 
being  himself  rescued,  worked  the 
telegraphs  on  the  bridge  of  one  of  His 
Majesty’s  ships  and  kept  an  able  look¬ 
out. 

“I  am  requested  to  ask  that  you  will 
convey  to  him  an  expression  of  the 
Lordships’  appreciation  of  his  zeal 
and  skillful  service.” 

The  citation  will  be  forwarded  to 
Downs,  who  is  now  with  the  British 
and  Free  French  in  Syria.  It  is  the 
second  honor  he  has  received  this 
year,  having  won  the  INS’  George  R. 
Holmes  Award  in  April  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  in  1939. 

’The  dramatic  episode  at  sea  oc¬ 
curred  three  days  after  Downs  had 
embarked  from  Glasgow  for  Cairo. 
A  fire  of  mysterious  origin  broke  out 
aboard  the  ship  and  the  vessel  was 
soon  abandoned.  Downs  and  the 
others  were  finally  rescued  by  H.M.S. 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  50  American  de¬ 
stroyers  transferred  to  the  British. 
After  returning  to  England  he  again 
embarked  for  the  Near  East. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  17 — Three 
guildsmen  dismissed  from  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  in  1937  regained 
their  jobs  under  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  this  week  and  one  of  them 
resigned  immediately. 

The  trio’s  reinstatement  brought  a 
new  burst  of  activity  by  the  Tri-City 
Newspaper  Guild,  with  a  national 
organizer  working  for  revival  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News  guild  unit. 
Austin  Scanned,  city  editor  of  the  old 
Knickerbocker  Press,  whose  merger 
with  the  Albany  Evening  News  lead 
to  the  trio’s  dismissal,  chose  not  to 
remain.  He  has  been  working  for 
Dairy  Products  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Staying  at  least  temporarily  are 
Henry  Christman,  one  time  City  Hall 
reporter,  now  on  the  copy  desk,  and 
John  Wanhope,  former  general  news 
reporter  now  on  general  rewrite.  They 
returned  today. 

Both  management  and  guildsmen 


r-" 

The  Federal  Reserve 
^  Bank  of  Boston 
I  LISTS 

NEW  BEDFORD 

As  Outstanding 

FIRST 

in  Increased 
CHECK  PAYMENTS 


aMMg  New  Englud'e  majw  citin 
far  January.  February,  March 
and  April,  1941 


reported  they  were  received  cordi¬ 
ally  by  editorial  staiTmen  and  em¬ 
ployers. 

ITie  Supreme  Court  recently  de¬ 
clined  to  review  a  National  Labor 
Board  Order  against  the  Gannett  daily 
under  which  the  men  were  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  work  with  back  pay  cover¬ 
ing  the  dismissal  period  from  July  1, 1 
1937.  Management  negotiations  with  ! 
the  trio  are  now  seeking  to  establish  I 
the  amount  due  each. 

Meanwhile  all  editorial  employes 
have  been  circularized  for  member¬ 
ship  by  the  guild  which  has  National 
Organizer  John  Blawis,  formerly  of 
the  Schenectady  Union-Star,  on  the 
scene.  The  papers  editorial  workers 
voted  the  guild  out  three  years  ago 
in  an  election  to  determine  whether 
they  would  be  represented  by  the  guild 
or  no  organization.  William  Lowen- 
berg,  Albany  Times-Union  reporter, 
now  is  guild  president. 

A  management  notice  in  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  editorial  department 
affirms  compliance  with  the  NLRB 
order  to  desist  from  interference  with 
the  guild. 


JOINS  SNPA  STAFF 


Wayne  C.  Sellers  of  Rising  Star, 
Texas,  has  joined  the  labor  staff  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Dallas  Office  as  jimior 
member,  replacing  temporarily  Louis 
Eidt,  who  was  inducted  into  the  United 
States  army  several  weeks  ago.  Sell¬ 
ers  is  a  graduate  of  Texas  Technolo¬ 
gical  College  and  comes  to  Dallas 
from  Austin  where  he  has  been  a 
graduate  student  in  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Texas 
for  the  last  year.  He  is  the  son  of 
M.  S.  Sellers,  publisher  of  Rising  Star 
(Tex.)  Record.  Louis  Eidt  has  been 
assigned  to  Company  Reception  Cen¬ 
ter,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 


SPENT  TH/S  MOPN/m 
L00/(/N6  OI/EP  SO/HE  OF 
THE  OFFENSE  PPO/ECTS  /N 
THE  O/iL/IHO/HA  C/TT  AREA" 
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NBC’s  noted  news  analyst,  H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  visited 
Oklahoma  City  May  11  and  made  his  regular  Suttday  broad¬ 
cast  over  WKY.  Highlights  from  broadcast,  reprinted  here, 
show  the  city’s  position  in  American  delenae  activity  today. 


“This  is  ideal  flying  country  and 
Oklahoma  City  it  the  country’s 
midway  air  base.  Most  important 
project  it  Will  Rogers  Army  Air 
Base.  Runways  are  150  feet  wide 
and  7,000  feet  long.  Will  take 
care  of  4,000  nnen  in  both  recon¬ 
naissance  and  bombardment 
squadrons. 


“Excellent  planning  by  Okla¬ 
homa  City  business  men  enable 
things  to  move  as  soon  as  the 
army  gives  the  word.  They  got 
options  on  sites  for  plane  depot  as 
soon  as  Army  began  talk  about 
utilizing  city.  Construction  started 
before  municipal  bond  issue  was 
voted  to  pay  for  land. 

“Air  school  at  Cimarron  Field  is 
training  several  hundred  cadets  for 
advanced  Army  flying.  Standards 
are  high  and  you  are  impressed  by 
the  quality  of  personnel  and  char¬ 
acter  of  training. 

“Whatever  the  Army  wants  it 
gets  out  here.  The  business  men 
of  Oklahoma  City  have  certainly 
been  on  the  job  in  connection  with 
new  developments.” 


THE  DAILY  OKUHOMAN 
I  OKUHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Nationally  Represented  by  the  Katz.  Agency,  Inc. 


MeyOoP 


Editors  of  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  are  close  to  their  readen 
and  know  first-hand  whkk 
features  are  clicking.  This  ii 
what  J.  P.  Carlin,  editor  of  the 
Corona  (Calif.)  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  says  about  Alley  Oop  bj| 
V.  T.  Hamlin: 


“We  have  numerous 
subscribers  who  are  rabid 
Alley  Oop  fans.  A  student 
at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley  has  his 
mother  send  him  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  regnhu*ly  so  ht 
won’t  miss  the  strip.  We 
have  another  teacher  in  the 
local  schools  who  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  paper  durin|! 
the  summer,  having  it  sent 
to  several  vacation  points, 
in  order  to  follow  Alley 
Oop’s  adventures.” 


May  we  tell  you  more  abodj 
NEA  comics? 


J 


N  E  LU  vO  B 


Cleveland 

SAN  FRANCISC 


John  Q.  Citizen —Potentate 


That  funny  little  man  in  editorial  cartoons 
is  going  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with  how  you  run 
your  paper  from  now  on,  Mr,  Publisher, 

Maybe  we’ve  been  too  prone  to  think  about  “John 
Q.  Citizen’’  as  just  a  cartoon  feature.  Maybe,  when 
things  are  going  smoothly,  he  is  just  what  he  seems  to 
be — a  likeable,  harmless,  slightly  humorous  figure.  But 
today,  we’re  in  a  national  emergency.  Where  we  of  the 
newspaj)er-publishing  business  go  from  here  dej)ends 
upon  that  funny  little  guy — JOHN  Q.  CITIZEN. 

It's  up  to  John  whether  we  go  on  printing  the  news  or 
whether  “voluntary  eensorship"  grows  into  that  hugl>ear 
of  freeUhinking  newspaper  men — a  eontrolled  press.  It's 
up  to  John  whether  we  go  on  giving  him  the  faets  that 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  run  this  Democracy  or  whether 
he  gets  to  read  only  what  is  “good  for  him." 

Now,  John  Q.  may  look  funny  in  a  cartoon — but  he  is 
no  fool.  He  needs  facts;  he  needs  the  free  expression  of 
your  editorial  opinion;  he  neetls  to  realize  that  those 


things  are  the  bulwark  protwting  the  Democracy  he 
loves.  But  John  doesn’t  always  remember  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  free  press — doesn’t  realize  that  newspapers, 
co-operating  with  the  government  in  a  national  emer¬ 
gency,  but  subservient  to  no  one,  are  what  makes 
Democracy  tick. 

TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  JOHN  Q.  CITIZEN  REALIZES  THESE  THINGS,  more 

than  three  hundred  leading  publishers  of  newspa{)ers 
throughout  the  nation  have  formed  the  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Committee.  Week  after  week  they  are  presenting 
a  unified  story  to  John  Q.,  so  that  he  will  know  what  a 
free  press  means  to  him — so  that  he’ll  see  to  it  that  a 
free  press  is  maintainecl. 

These  publishers  are  stating  your  case  for  you.  Your 
stake  in  the  program  is  every  bit  as  great  as  theirs.  IVhy 
not  join  with  them?  Add  the  weight  and  influence  of  your 
own  paper  to  this  far-seeing  program  to  show  John  Q.  that 
we're  on  his  side,  and  vice  versa.  A  request  to  the  N.P.C. 
Regional  Chairman  near  you  will  bring  you  full  informa¬ 
tion  without  obligation. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  COMMITTEE 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


REGIONAL  CHAIRMEN 


^EW  ENGLAND  STATES 
F.  S.  Murphy,  Hartford  Timra 
NEW  YORK 

A.  J.  McDonald,  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Nrwa 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John  Peraon.  Williamaport  Gazette 
and  Bulletin  Sun 
MARYLAND. 

DISTRICT  OF  CULIMBIA, 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  VIRGINIA 
Fleming  Newbold,  Maahiiigton  Star 
NORTH  CAROLINA, 

SOITH  CAROLINA,  ALABAMA, 


GEORGIA,  FUIRIDA 

George  Biggera,  Atlanta  Journal 

MICHIGAN 

H.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  Presa 
OHIO 

Hoy  Moore,  Bruah-Aloore  Newapapera 

INDIANA 

F'.  A.  Miller,  South  Bend  Tribune 
ILLINtllS 

Loring  Merwin,  Bloomington  Pantagraph 
WISCONSIN 

Morgan  Murphy,  Superior  I'elegram 


MISSISSIPPI,  LOLTSIANA 
J.  P.  Tima,  Jr.,  New  Orleana  Time^ 
Picayune 

TEXAS,  tlKLAHOMA 

Mra.  Oveta  Hobby,  Houalon  Poat 

MINNESOTA,  SOI  TH  DAKOTA, 
IOWA,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
Lee  P.  laMtmia,  Maaon  City  Gbibe 
(iazette 

NEBRASKA,  KANSAS 

M.  M.  Murdock,  M'ichita  Ea'gle 


MONTANA,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 
UTAH,  COLORAIRI,  NEW  MEXICO 
John  Fitzpatrick,  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  A  Telegram 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON 
E.  P.  Htiyl,  Portland  Oregonian 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA 
Guy  llainillon.  The  Mcf  Jatehy 
Newapapera 

SOI  THERN  CALIFORNIA, 

AHI/«»N  A 

Norman  Chandler,  Loa  Angelea  Timea 


Nmmm 

outside  of  Boston  \ 


Walter  Duranty 
Here  For  A 
Lecture  Tour 

Famed  U.  S.  Newsman 
Now  Writing  Spedal 
Articles  for  NANA 

Walter  Duranty,  famed  former  IVcto 
Yor/c  Times  Moscow  correspondent, 
Pulitzer  prize  winner  and  author,  ar¬ 
rived  i  n  New 
York  last  week 
from  abroad, 
where  he  has 
been  writing 
special  articles 
for  the  North 
American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance, 
and  announced 
he  would  tour 
the  country  this 
summer  lectur¬ 
ing.  He  said  he 
hopes  to  return  Walter  Duranty 
t  o  Russia  in  the 

fall.  Since  1934.  he  said,  he  has 
traveled  through  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  except  Norway  and  Albania, 
writing  special  articles  and  gathering 
material  for  books. 

Discasses  Soviet  Centorthip 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub- 
USHBR  this  week,  the  veteran  news¬ 
man  commented  on  Russian  censor¬ 
ship,  which  many  men  in  the  craft 
rank  first  in  the  list  of  difficulties 
facing  U.  S.  correspondents  covering 
the  Soviets.  Duranty  said  “it  is  less 
terrible  than  is  thought  here.” 

Except  for  certain  “taboo”  subjects 
like  important  or  wide-scale  arrests 
or  high  Communist  party  affairs, 
which  usually  cannot  be  reported  un¬ 
til  officially  published,  the  censorship 
on  the  whole  is  mild,  he  stated. 

Duranty,  who  covered  Moscow  for 
the  Times  from  1923  to  1934,  and  won 
the  Pulitzer  prize  in  1932  for  his  re¬ 
porting  of  the  methods  and  processes 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  noted  that  since 
the  end  of  the  Russo-Finnish  war, 
censorship  in  Russia  has  been  re¬ 
laxed. 

There  was  a  tight  ban  on  reporters 
during  the  winter  of  1939,  when  Rik- 
sia  invaded  Finland,  although  earlier 
that  year  when  Stalin  dropped  Lit¬ 
vinov  and  replaced  him  with  Molotov, 
the  Russians  abolished  the  censorship. 

“A  nation  at  war  is  forced  to  clamp 
down  a  rigid  censorship,  and  that  ^  is 
just  what  the  Russians  did,”  he  said, 
hastening  to  add,  however,  t^t  he 
was  not  apologizing  or  defending  the 

Soviets.  ,  .  ^  u 

Duranty,  57,  a  British  subject,  has 
frequently  been  criticized  as  being 
rabidly  pro-Soviet,  even  though  he 
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has  written  many  critical  accounts  of 
the  breakdown  and  shortcomings  of 
the  country’s  system.  Answering 
questions  along  that  line,  he  ve¬ 
hemently  denied  such  an  aspersion. 

His  Philosophy  on  Roportinq 
“My  job  was  not  to  interpret  but  to 
be  a  straight  reporter,"  he  asserted. 

“I  have  never  felt  that  it  was  my 
problem  to  sit  in  moral  judgment. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  a 
political  line  or  regime  will  work  or 
not.  The  one  in  Russia  appears  to 
be  working.” 

During  his  years  in  Moscow,  it  has 
been  said  there  is  no  record  at  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Office  of  his  ever  hav¬ 
ing  jeopardized  his  standing  with  the 
Russians.  That  may  be  because  his 
cabled  reports  to  the  Times  have  die 
trick  of  seeming  to  say  one  thing,  and 
yet  of  leaving  the  impression  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  convey  quite  another, 
over  the  barrier  of  the  Russian  cen¬ 
sor.  And  while  retaining  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Soviet  authorities,  he  did 
not  lost  his  value  to  the  Times. 

Last  September,  however,  he  ran 
afoul  of  the  Romanian  Foreign  Office, 
which  ordered  him  expelled.  He  then 
was  writing  for  NANA.  On  his  ex- 
plusion,  he  commented:  “The  unwar¬ 
ranted  suggestion  was  made  in  certain 
quarters  that  I  am  regarded  as  a 
British  agent.  ’’Tiat  is  ridiculous.” 

The  veteran  newsman  said  he  also 
hopes  to  find  time  this  summer  to 
write  another  book.  Although  he  has 
written  several  of  them,  including 
novels,  he  is  best  remembered  for  his  ^ 
autobiography,  “I  Write  As  I  Please,”  ] 
which  was  a  best-seller  in  1935.  I 

DAILY  sold'  j 

After  47  consecutive  years  under 
the  operation  of  the  Cowdrey  family, 
the  Neodesha  (Kan.)  Daily  Sun  has 
been  sold  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cowdrey  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  C.  Bunger. 
The  new  owner.  Jack  A.  Moorhead, 
of  Neodesha  began  his  duties  as  editor 
June  16.  He  was  born  in  Neodesha 
and  was  graduated  from  the  North¬ 
western  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  has  been  working  on  pa¬ 
pers  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

DAILY  hold's  picnic 

Elmployes  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  last  week  held  their  annual 
“Free-for-all-Frolic”  at  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.  Y. 


L.  W.  McFatridge,  Tulsa  World,  ICMA 
secretary-traasurar  (laft),  lltfans  intantly 
to  tha  "wondars  of  California"  as  ampha- 
sizad  by  J.  B.  Cassady,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  (axtrama  right),  while  Frank  Rob- 
arts,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union,  "tunas 
in"  to  convention  registration  conversation. 

ICMA  Urges  Editors 
To  Modernize 

Continued  from  page  4 

boys”  indicated  whole-hearted  sup¬ 
port. 

The  convention  adopted  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  James  Wright  Brown, 
Senior  and  Junior,  of  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Floyd  Hockenhull  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Management  for  cooperation 
given  ICMA  during  the  past  year. 

Five-Ceat  Dailies 

The  experience  of  West  Coast  news¬ 
papers  with  five-cent  dailies  was  out¬ 
lined  in  a  paper  prepared  by  P.  M. 


Knox,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  aoj 
read  by  J.  B.  Cassady,  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  It  seemed  apparent  from 
Mr.  Knox’s  paper  that  raising  tie 
single  copy  price  from  three  to  fiv{ 
cents  result^  in  street  sale 
which  were  diverted  into  home  deliv. 
ery,  with  newsstand  sales  remainin» 
about  the  same.  He  advocated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  wholesale  rates  should  bt 
raised  to  at  least  3^  cents  a  copy  at 
the  same  time  the  retail  price  is  in- 
creased. 

Jasper  Rison,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  sent  a  paper,  read 
by  Sheil  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Post, 
dealing  with  rate  raises,  in  which  he 
showed  the  upward  trend  of  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  as  related  to  advertising 
income  since  1921. 

Norman  Johnson,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  led  a  discussion  on  mailing 
room  operations  in  which  it  was 
brought  out  that  use  of  wire-tying 
machines  not  only  was  economical, 
but  increased  production  among  mail¬ 
ers.  Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto  Star,  told 
of  a  new  “spot  weld”  machine,  de¬ 
veloped  in  Toronto,  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  innovation  in  this  field. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  wire 
was  more  economical  than  twine  for 
bundle  ties. 

Entertainment  arrangements  were 
efficiently  handled  by  the  local  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  James  C.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Detroit  News,  assisted  by 
E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit  Times. 


SYRACUSE  IS  THE  V  MARKET  OF 
THE  RICHEST  STATE  IN  THE  UNION 
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iiioNTII  after  inoiilh  Syracuse  luisiiiess  gains 
eontimie  to  leatl  all  New  York  State  —  and 
Syracuse  has  not  yet  hegnn  to  feel  the  elfeets  of 
the  huge  defense  spending  program. 

Syracuse  is  a  constant  “TP'’  market  uliieli 
makes  every  tlay  a  sales  pay  tlay.  Advertisers 
can  sell  this  PLliS  market  through  the  one,  hig, 
all-coverage  newspaper  at  one  low  cost. 

THE  SYRACUSE 

HERALD-JOURNAL 


ASK  YOLK  PAUL  BLOCK  REPRESENTATIVE 


98%  SYRACUSE  COVERAGE 


'THE  BEST  EVIDENCE  OF  WHAT  ADVERTISING  CAN  DO  IS  WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE 


Kellogg  Leads  for  35  Years ^ 
Newspapers  Play  Key  Hole 


“The  original  has  this  signature,”  wrote  W.  K.  Kellogg 
in  1906,  when  Corn  Flakes  were  first  introduced.  Late 
in  1940,  the  same  name  was  signed  to  this  statement: 
“Consistent  newspaper  advertising  from  year  to  year 
has  played  an  important  part  in  making  Kellogg's  Corn 
Flakes  the  most  popular  ready-to-eat  cereal  in  America.” 


problem: 

It  was  not  easy,  just  past  the  turn  of  the  century,  to  con¬ 
vert  people  to  a  breakfast  food  prepared  in  a  factory, 
packed  in  a  box,  and  sold  at  the  corner  grocery.  Nor 
has  it  been  easy,  with  competition  increasing  ever  since, 
to  keep  Com  Flakes  out  in  front. 


method 


'Copy  themes  have  necessarily  changed  in  35  years  of 
Kellogg  advertising,  but  the  basic  medium  employed 
is  the  same  in  1941  as  it  was  in  1906.  Then,  as  now, 
the  company  relied  on  newspaper  space  to  reach  not 
only  the  housewives  who  plan  the  nation's  meals,  but 
also  all  family  members  who  join  in  eating  those  meals. 
Currently,  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  are  advertised  once 
a  week  in  over  500  newspapers  throughout  the  U.  S., 
via  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  and  nearly  a 
third  more  money  is  invested  in  this  medium  than  in 
anv  other. 


{*r«9r»» 
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results 


Year  after  year,  this  brand  has  held  a  position  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  ready-to-eat  cereal  field.  In  the  words 
of  the  company  itself,  “Sales  of  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes 
reached  very  satisfactory  levels  during  the  1940  season, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  newspaper  advertising  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  this  excellent 
showing  .  .  .  ” 
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PRIORITY  TROUBLES 

THE  FIRST  sharp  bite  of  many  that  may  be 

expected  in  raw  materials  hit  the  publication 
field  this  week.  International  Pajjer  Company 
announced  to  its  customers  its  complianc-e  with 
a  request  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
that  its  use  of  chlorine  be  reduced  until  further 
notice  to  90  per  cent  of  the  average  consumption 
for  May,  1941.  While  the  company’s  customers 
are  asked  to  express  their  approval  of  the  change, 
there  is  really  nothing  that  the  customer  can  <lo 
under  pre.sent  circumstances.  He  has  to  take  the 
changed  product,  which,  the  company  indicates, 
will  be  le.ss  bright  than  paper  now  in  use. 

The  supply  .situation  is  chan^ng  so  rapidly  in 
many  materials  entering  into  the  production  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  definite  predictions  for  even  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  It  seems  certain  that  shortages  will 
continue  to  grow  in  metals  vitally  needed  in 
defense,  such  as  aluminum,  nickel,  cop|)er,  some 
forms  of  steel,  bra.ss,  rubber,  and  probably  .some 
synthetics. 

New.spapers  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  de¬ 
liveries  of  any  of  these  materials  are  advised  to 
apply  for  preference  ratings  on  Form  PD-1,  which 
may  be  obtained  at  the  nearest  Federal  Reserve 
Rank.  Separate  forms  should  be  used  for  each 
order.  • 

Inquiry  by  Editor  &  Pcbli.sher  at  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management  di.sclo.sed  that  de¬ 
fense  officials  are  conscious  of  the  importanc-e  of 
the  newsjjaiier  industry  and  would  be  pre|)ared  to 
give  applications  from  newspajjers  all  due  weight 
in  the  light  of  the  total  defense  effort.  What  that 
may  mean  is  probably  changeable  from  day  to 
<lay,  but  at  least  it  indicates  no  disposition  to 
minimize  the  place  of  the  newspajier  as  an  indus¬ 
try  essential  to  defei.  '. 

AUSTRAUAN  ^WSPRINT 

A  COPY  of  the  Australian  Xeuspaper  Xetrs, 

printed  on  paper  produced  in  the  new  Tas¬ 
manian  plant  of  the  Australian  Newsprint  Mills, 
has  just  reached  New  York.  The  enterpri.se, 
financed  by  the  daily  newspajx'rs  of  the  island 
continent,  has  a  present  capacity  of  27,000  tons  a 
year,  about  one-fourth  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country’s  newspapers.  Ultimately,  it  is  planned 
to  give  the  plant  a  production  of  108,000  tons 
annually.  The  present  saving  in  exchange  is 
stated  to  be  £500,000  annually,  to  be  increased 
proportionately  as  production  expands.  The  com¬ 
pleted  mill  will  require  an  investment  of  £4,000,- 
000,  of  which  £1,600,000  has  alrea<ly  been  used. 

The  paper  is  of  excellent  quality,  slightly  darker 
in  color  than  that  used  by  the  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journals.  It  is  made  from  swamp  gum,  a 
giant  tree  native  to  Tasmania,  mixed  with  Cana¬ 
dian  sulphite.  Eventually  the  plant  will  include 
its  own  sulphate  mill,  making  it  entirely  inde- 
|)endent  of  North  American  products. 

The  original  investment  of  nine  newspaper 
owners  was  £750,000  and  the  Tasmanian  govern¬ 
ment  contributed  £250,000.  Because  of  increased 
costs  during  construction  an  additional  £268,897 
was  raised  by  selling  stock,  the  newspaper  group 
taking  up  the  whole  issue. 

The  venture  is  a  brave  one  and  the  ojieration 
of  the  plant,  started  about  six  weeks  ago,  marks 
the  realization  of  a  dream  that  began  before  the 
first  World  War.  But  with  newsprint  from  abroad 
now  selling  in  Australia  at  approximately  $100  a 
ton,  it  seems  probable  that  the  courage  of  the 
newspaper  publishers  will  reap  its  reward  in  a 
verv  few  vears. 


For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth 
with  peace;  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break 
forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of 
the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. — Isaiah  LV:12. 


NEW  PULITZER  PRIZES 

THREE  NEW  Pulitzer  prizes  in  journali.sm  have 

been  announced  for  next  year,  making  a  total 
of  eight  to  be  competed  for  by  newspajiers  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  one  prize  for  the  out¬ 
standing  example  of  news  photography,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  a  news  photograph  published  in  a 
daily  newspaper.  This  $500  award  is  open  to 
amateurs  as  well  as  to  regularly  employed  press 
photographers.  Two  other  awards  of  $500  each 
are  offered  for  a  distinguished  example  of  tele¬ 
graphic  reporting  on  national  affairs,  and  for  a 
similar  example  of  telegraphic  reporting  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

The  latter  awards  stem  from  the  former  prize 
for  correspondence.  The  abundance  of  good  work 
in  this  field  during  the  past  few  years  has  given 
plenty  of  trouble  to  juries  seeking  to  select  the 
best  examples  for  recognition.  Noteworthy  feats 
have  tumbled  over  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
from  the  many  fronts  on  which  wars  are  now 
lieing  waged,  including  the  labor  struggle  in  the 
U.S.A.,  and  we  don’t  envy  the  1942  Pulitzer 
judges  their  task  of  selecting  one  in  each  group 
for  distinction. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  news  photogra- 
j)hy.  We  hav'e  watched  several  juries  of  top-notch 
newspapermen  wrangle  for  hours  over  the  merits 
of  several  news  photographs.  Comjieting  reasons 
of  apparently  equal  cogency  have  been  advanced 
for  preferring  one  picture  over  another,  but  we 
have  seldom  noted  a  unanimous  decision. 

The  action  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  in 
thus  broadening  the  scope  of  the  awards  is 
judicious. 

That  it  can  be  done  under  the  will  of  a  donor 
now  dead  30  years  is  bright  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

AN  OLD-TIMER  PASSES 

A  MON’TH  AGO  there  were  three  newspapers 

published  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  a  city  of  about 
25,000  people.  If  that  condition  was  not  unique, 
it  was  nearly  so,  for  cities  of  much  greater  jKipula- 
tion  and  trade  {lossibilities  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  sustain  multiple  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  in  recent  years.  Now  Sandusky  has  only 
one  evening  paper.  Two  evening  issues  were 
merged  in  May.  The  Morning  Register,  founded 
in  1822,  went  to  press  for  the  last  time  on  June  14, 
leaving  behind  it  a  history  of  noble  and  unselfish 
service  to  the  city  and  of  frequent  leadership  in 
state  journalistic  affairs. 

In  its  farewell  edition,  the  sad  and  all  too 
familiar  tale  is  again  recited.  The  paper  has  been 
ojierated  at  a  loss  for  several  years,  despite  a 
sound  10,000  circulation,  and  its  owners  had  to 
decide  at  last  that  the  community  was  unable  to 
provide  the  means  for  its  economic  operation. 
High  production  costs  could  not  be  cut;  indeed, 
the  immediate  future  promised  not  lower,  but 
greater,  losses. 

So  another  honored  name  is  era.sed  from 
.America’s  journalistic  roll. 


NOT  SUPPRESSION 

A  CARDINAL  PRINCIPLE  of  most  critics  of 
journalism  is  never  to  examine  too  closely  the 
source  of  an  apparently  important  charge  against 
newspajiers  and  .sehlom  to  inquire  for  the  facts 
at  the  source  most  certain  to  know  them.  case 
in  point  is  a  column  by  William  B.  SiK)fTord  in  the 
May  29  issue  of  The  Witness.  The  column  quotes 
an  unnamed  foreign  editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  to  subscribe  to  a  little 
paper  in  Puerto  Rico  to  be  sure  of  getting  every 
article  that  Walter  Duranty  writes  for  the  NorUi 
.\merican  Newspaper  Alliance.  The  unnamed 
editor  is  said  to  have  told  Mr.  Spofford  that  while 
Duranty’s  articles  are  syndicated  throughout  the 
United  States,  “more  often  than  not  they  are  not 
printed.” 

That  seemed  like  a  strong  dose  to  take  without 
salt,  so  we  inquired  for  the  facts  at  the  New  York 
Times,  where  Walter  Duranty  made  his  repuU- 
tion  and  in  which  his  by-line  frequently  appears 
over  the  Alliance  pieces.  The  reply,  by  Edwin  L. 
James,  managing  editor,  is  illuminating.  We  quote 
from  his  letter; 

“The  articles  by  Mr.  Duranty  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  by  Mr.  Spofford  were  written  for 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  whose 
material  we  receive  in  New’  York.  Of  a  series  of 
eight  articles  by  Mr.  Duranty,  we  printed,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  five  or  six,  and  did  not  print  the  other  two 
because  they  did  not  seem  to  contain  much  news. 

.  .  The  charge  so  often  made  about  ‘sup¬ 
pression’  in  new’spaper  offices  can  only  be  made 
in  complete  ignorance  of  how  a  newspaper  is  put 
together.  We  print  about  150,000  words  of  news 
a  night  and  we  receive  about  400,000  words. 
What  is  printed  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  selec¬ 
tion.  To  say  that  we  ‘suppress’  250,000  words  of 
news  a  night  wouhl  be  absurd,  but  it  would  be 
just  as  sensible  as  saying  that  we  ‘suppressed’ 
Mr.  Duranty’s  articles.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
other  material  we  receive,  we  publish  that  which 
our  editors  think  is  worth  publishing.  We  cannot 
jKissibly  publish  all  that  c-omes  into  the  office.” 

NEWSPAPER  BOYS 

“THE  employment  of  school  youth  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  work  has  definite  economk 
and  educational  values,”  concludes  Dr.  Heniy 
B.  McDaniel,  after  more  than  a  year’s  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject.  His  rejiort  was  rendered 
this  week  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Association,  and 
we  consider  it  wholly  constructive.  Its  recom¬ 
mendations  are  in  the  direction  of  the  training 
of  boys  projected  by  far-.sighted  members  of  the 
I.C.M.A.  a  decade  ago,  and  it  is  only  just  to 
state  that  some  newspapers  have  already  made 
considerable  progress  toward  the  ideals  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Daniel  sets  forth. 

Of  high  interest  is  his  recommendation  for 
closer  co-operation  between  public  .schools  and 
circulation  departments  in  the  selection  and  spe¬ 
cial  training  of  boys  for  the  distribution  of  new»- 
paiiers.  He  recognizes  that  this  task  affords 
only  part-time  employment,  with  the  limitation 
on  income  implied  in  that,  making  it  usually 
unattractive  to  adults.  Newspajier  circulation 
employment,  however,  .should  be  regarded  as 
a  step  toward  a  boy’s  business  career  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  connect  the  two.  Cir¬ 
culation  managers  who  have  been  guided  by 
these  principles  ought  to  feel  quite  hapjiy;  those 
who  have  not  a.ssumed  full  re.sponsibility  toward 
the  boys  temporarily  in  their  charge  now  hart 
available  a  worth  while  program. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Anne  O'Hare 
McCormick 


MRS.  ANNE  O’HARE  McCORMICK, 

member  of  the  editorial  council  of 
the  New  York  Times,  was  awarded 
the  degree  of 
humane  letters  at 
Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Colum¬ 
bus,  June  16. 

Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett,  Maine  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been 
named  by  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  La- 
Guardia,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  defense  com- 
mission,  on  a 
three  -  man  na¬ 
tional  conrunittee 
to  coordinate  civilian  pilots  and  plane 
owners  into  the  civilian  defense  pro¬ 
gram. 

Maj.  Lew  B.  Brown,  publisher,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent,  ob¬ 
served  his  80th  birthday  Friday,  June 
13.  Employes  present^  him  with  a 
gift,  and  a  plaque  embossed  with  his 
profile. 

Publisher  Amon  Carter,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  and  Editor  Don 
E.  Weaver,  Fort  Worth  Press,  were 
members  of  a  Texas  delegation  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Washington  June  16  before 
the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
construction  of  a  canal  410  miles  along 
the  course  of  the  Trinity  River  in 
Texas  from  the  Gulf  to  Fort  Worth. 

Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  general  man¬ 
ager  Chattanooga  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  library  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  it  is  an- 
noimced  by  Walter  Johnson,  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  association.  He 
is  succeeding  E.  M.  (“Ted”)  Dealey, 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  The 
most  recent  contribution  to  the  news¬ 
paper  library  is  the  collection  of  19 
volumes  of  ‘‘Problems  of  Journalism,” 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Presented  to  the  library  by 
the  ASNE,  it  will  be  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Casper  S.  Yost. 

Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)*  Telegram  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  engineering  from  Worces¬ 
ter  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Com¬ 
mencement  June  13.  Mr.  Stoddard 
also  made  the  Commencement  ad¬ 
dress. 

E  Z.  Dimitman,  executive  editor, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  civil  liberties  committee 
of  the  Philadelphia  Council  of  De¬ 
fense. 

Dave  Gideon,  president,  Huntingtcm 
(W.  Va.)  Publishing  Company,  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Election  Commission  to  set  up 
and  operate  the  new  permanent  regis¬ 
tration  system  for  voters.  He  will 
serve  for  a  six-year  term.  Brooks 
Cottle,  editor,  Morgantown  Post,  was 
named  for  a  two-year  term. 

Fred  N.  McCollum,  publisher.  Clar¬ 
endon  (Ark.)  Sun,  was  appointed 
June  15  by  Gov.  Homer  M.  Adkins  to 
membership  on  the  State  Park  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  editor  and 
publisher,  Holyoke  (Mass.)i  Tran- 
•cript- Telegram,  was  feted  June  17  by 
85  employes  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Roger  Smith 
on  the  occasion  of  her  50th  anniversary 
in  newspaper  work. 

Robert  Cresswell,  publisher,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  and 


Robert  McLean,  publisher,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  and  president 
of  the  Associated  Press,  were  among 
the  guests  who  greeted  officers  of  a 
Columbian  gunboat  docked  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  June  10. 

Vance  C.  McCormick,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening  News,  was 
re-elected  a  trustee  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  a  three  year  term. 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher.  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derrick,  and  Mrs.  Boyle  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son  on  Saturday, 
June  14. 

Lockwood  Phillips,  general  manager, 
Fostoria  (Ohio>  Daily  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Phillips  entertained  Walter  M.  Dear, 
president  of  the  ANPA  and  publisher 
of  Jersey  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Dear  last 
week-end.  Mrs.  Phillips  is  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dear’s  daughter.  Mr.  Dear 
stopped  at  Fostoria  on  his  way  to  at¬ 
tend  the  ICMA  convention  in  Detroit. 

In  The  Business  Office 

CHARLES  W.  NAX,  for  the  last  26 

years  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has 
been  shifted  to  a  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  known  as  the  “executive  assis¬ 
tant”  handling  liaison  duties  between 
the  paper’s  management  and  person¬ 
nel.  The  paper  explained  the  work 
would  have  particular  reference  to 
the  building.  His  place  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  is  to  be  taken  by 
T.  Frank  James,  Jr.,  an  employe  of 
the  paper  since  1929. 

Louis  B.  Costello,  general  manager, 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and  Evening 
Journal,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston, 
at  the  euinual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  June  13. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  Committee  of  the  Tulsa 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Raymond  E.  Goode,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News  circulation  department, 
has  become  engaged  to  Miss  Beatrice 
E.  Moro.  The  wedding  is  scheduled 
for  July. 

Cornelius  Weygand  Weaver,  Mexico 
City  advertising  man,  has  just  learned 
through  the  CBS  network  program, 
“Court  of  Missing  Heirs,”  that  his 
father  died  in  1929  and  left  him  a 
$50,000  trust  fund.  He  had  formerly 
been  a  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  in  1928  was  editor  of  the 
Wildwood  (N.  J.)  Leader. 

Robert  W.  Smalley,  classified  ad- 


Stanley  Ross 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

STANLEY  ROSS,  27-year-old  editor 

of  the  Long  Beach  (N.  Y.)  Lije, 
doesn’t  like  to  talk  about  himself. 
First,  he  never 
has  the  time  to; 
second,  he  has 
learned  that  peo¬ 
ple  just  won’t 
believe  one  man 
can  do  all  he 
manages  to  ac¬ 
complish.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  du¬ 
ties  on  the  Life, 

Ross  is  editor  of 
the  Rockaway 
(N.  Y.)i  Argus, 
doing  his  work 
on  that  weekly 
between  seven  and  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Then  he  slams  out  a  syndicated 
column  that  appears  in  several  week¬ 
lies  and  arranges  for  news  coverage  in 
12  Long  Island  communities  for  AP, 
Standard  News,  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  New 
York  Post.  He  does  nearly  a  column 
per  day  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
Newsday.  This  catapults  him  into 
lunchtime. 

While  his  secretary  at  the  Life  office 
is  typing  copy  for  the  New  York  pa¬ 
pers,  Ross  hurries  to  city  hall  where 
he  becomes  public  relations  director 
for  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  Mean¬ 
while  he  also  does  publicity  for  a 
large  airport,  a  firm  of  builders  and 
architects  and  a  Manhattan  real  estate 
operator.  But  that  isn’t  all,  either. 

This  young  dynamo  writes  and  sells 
articles  to  naitional  magazines  on  many 
subjects  that  flash  into  his  mind. 
His  work  has  appeared,  in  the  pctst 
year  in  Colliers,  American  Mercury, 
Reader’s  Digest,  Outdoor  Life,  and 
others.  He  is  also  finishing  a  330- 
page  biography  of  the  late  William  H. 
Reynolds  which  he  hopes  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  year. 

vertising  manager,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  has  been  chosen  dep¬ 
uty  grand  knight  of  the  Jackson 
Knights  of  Columbus  coimcil. 

David  R.  Daniel,  business  manager, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  received  a 
golf  bag  and  set  of  clubs  from  his  as¬ 
sociates  in  observance  of  his  25th 
anniversary  with  the  Times,  last 
week.  C.  C.  Hemenway,  editor,  made 
the  presentation. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


...by  readers’  demand! 

“My  young  son,”  writes  a  mother, 

“refuses  to  eat  his  cereal  because  'Bull 
Moose'  is  gone.  Please  bring  him 
back!”  .  .  . 

BULL  MOOSE,  an  incidental 
character,  appeared  briefly  in 
The  Gumps  and  disappeared. 

Within  a  week,  we  received  over 
160  letters  from  readers  de¬ 
manding  his  immediate  return, 
ginning  Sunday,  June  22nd,  Chester 
Gump  and  Bull  Moose  will  appear  in 
a  brand  new  adventure!  .  .  .  WIRE  for  proof*  now! 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  « 

AIThU*  W.  CtAWFOID,  General  Manoqer  •  NEW  $  tUILDING.  New  York  •  TRIlUNE  'OWFR.  Chicoqc 


Announcing 


b 


j  Different  —  and  destined  for 
top  rank  is  “Windy  and 
Paddles,”  the  daily  comic 
strip  by  Dick  Moores. 

It’s  the  story  of  a  Texas  cow¬ 
boy  with  a  ten-gallon  heart; 
and  of  Paddles,  his  mustang 
pony,  who  becomes  the  fun¬ 
niest  and  fastest  racehorse 
ever  to  tread  a  track. 

Would  you  like  to  see  the 
starting  sequence? 

I'tUifeib 

I  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

Continued  from  page  19 


Byron  Stout  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  d^artment  of  the  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press. 

Woodrow  Johnson,  for  the  last  five 
years  publicity  specialist  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  has  joined  American  maga¬ 
zine  in  a  new  promotion  capacity. 

Ralph  B.  Loring  has  retired  after 
18  years  as  circulation  manager  for 
the  Gannett  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  in  the  Rockland  (Me.)  district. 
B.  E.  Bartlett  who  has  been  handling 
circulation  in  northern  Maine  is  to 
succeed  Loring. 


W.  G.  Edmondson,  for  the  past 
three  years  with  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Inchulint  The  Joumalut,  merged  1907;  Neaspap 
dam,  inerted  1^;  Tke  fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 
Title*  Patented,  Regietercd  Contente  Copyrighted. 
Tb«  editor  a  PUBLISHER  C»MPANY,  Inc. 
Jame*  Weight  Beowh,  President 
Jahu  Wucht  Beown,  Je.,  Fice-President 
Chaele*  T.  Stuaet,  Treasurer 

_ Roeeet  U.  Beoww,  Secretary _ 

General  Ofices: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Time*  Building 
42nd  Street  end  Brosdwsy,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Corporation,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
joined  the  national  advertising  staff. 
He  was  formerly  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean. 

Robert  E.  Girvin  has  resigned  from 
the  national  advertising  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  to  join  Hol¬ 
lywood  offices  of  Lee  &  Losh,  public 
relations  counsel. 

John  B.  Henderson,  graduated  last 
week  from  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Illinois,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Ralph 
D.  Henderson,  Citizen  business  man¬ 
ager. 

E.  Roland  (Andy)  Anderson  has 
joined  the  national  advertising  staff 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  national  food  classifica¬ 
tion.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
DeBoth  Home  Maker’s  Schools  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  before 
that  with  the  Spry  Division  of  Lever 
Brothers. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


FRANK  AHLGREN,  editor,  Memphis 

(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  spoke 
June  12  at  a  meeting  in  West  Mem¬ 
phis  to  present  charter  to  the  Young 
Business  Men’s  Club. 

Dr.  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  editorial 
writer,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  was 
awarded  the  Lincoln  Diploma  of 
Honor  by  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  June  2. 

John  H.  Purnell,  for  six  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News-Messenger,  assumed  new  duties 
June  16  as  public  relations  director 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration’s 
regional  office  at  Dallas.  He  formerly 
was  with  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  and 
Paris  (Tex.)  News.  E.  James  Fry,  III, 
member  of  the  News-Messenger  edi¬ 
torial  staff  nine  years  succeeded  him 
as  managing  editor. 

Rudolf  H.  Horst,  managing  editor. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  and  former 
Masonic  grand  master  of  Indiana,  is 
seriously  ill. 

Thomas  V.  O’Sullivan,  editor  of  the 
feature  page,  Boston  Traveler,  and 
Miss  Martha  Hagen  will  be  married 
July  19. 

Bertram  Dyer  Hulen,  of  the  New 
York  Times  Washington  staff,  and 
Waverly  Root,  co-author  of  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column  and  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  staff,  were  honored 
June  15  by  Tufts  College,  Medford, 
Mass.  Hulen,  who  received  his  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  1911  and  the  master 
of  arts  degree  in  1912,  both  from  Tufts, 
received  the  Doctor  of  Letters  title. 
Root  received  a  bachelor  of  science, 
extra  ordinem,  as  a  member  of  the 
1924  class. 

Neil  J.  Bulger,  reporter,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son.  Neil,  Jr.,  to  Mrs.  Bul¬ 
ger  at  the  Waterbury  hospital  re¬ 
cently. 

Stuart  Rabb  has  joined  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  as  associate  editor. 
He  has  been  with  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel  for  the  past  several 
years,  as  reporter-columnist.  At  the 
News  he  takes  the  place  of  W.  J. 
Cash,  just  granted  a  fellowship  for 
writing  in  Mexico. 

Ed  Rankin  has  resigned  from  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  to  join  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer. 

Arthur  D.  Mackie,  makeup  editor, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
was  feted  by  150  co-workers  and 
friends  June  12  in  honor  of  his  25th 
year  in  newspaper  work. 


William  Henry  Chamberlin,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  correspondent 
and  author,  will  be  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  10th  annual  New  England 
Institute  of  International  Relations  to 
be  held  at  Wellesley  College,  Welles¬ 
ley,  Mass.,  Monday  through  July  3. 

Joe  Nutter,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  sports  writer,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  17th  reunion  of  his 
Class  of  1924  of  Brown  University 
at  the  University  Club  at  Providence 
June  13. 

Melton  Fiske,  Welch  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  News  reporter,  has  resigned  to 
assume  the  post  of  editor  of  the  Voice 
of  Labor,  a  CIO  bi-monthly  paper  at 
Cumberland,  Md. 

Francis  W.  S.  Lee,  veteran  financial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger  who  will  retire  on  a 
pension  payment  plan,  will  be  ten¬ 
dered  a  dinner  by  his  newspaper  and 
business  friends  June  30  at  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Franklin  Jones,  rewrite  man,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  and  Mrs.  Jones  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  their  sec¬ 
ond  child,  born  recently. 

John  Mason  Brown,  dramatic  critic. 
New  York  Post  was  awarded  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  June  16  at  the  graduation 
exercises  of  Williams  College,  Wil- 
liamstown.  Mass. 

Robert  E.  Viano,  former  managing 
editor,  Gouverneur  (N.  Y.)  Tribune- 
Press  and  former  assistant  executive 
secretary.  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Hotel  Essex,  Boston. 

Leif  GiiStad,  veteran  Minneapolis 
political  reporter,  has  resigned  from 
the  Minneapolis  Times  to  accept  a 
position  as  deputy  state  administrator 
of  a  Minnesota  committee  to  promote 
the  sale  of  defense  bonds  and  stamps. 

Dan  Brennan,  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  office  boy,  has  been  notified 
that  a  short  story,  “The  Sea  Never 
Fills,”  which  he  wrote  for  Story 
Magazine,  has  been  selected  as  one  of 
the  best  short  stories  of  the  year  for 
the  new  O’Brien’s  Collection  of  Best 
Stories. 

Clarence  K.  Streit,  former  New 
York  Times  foreign  correspondent 
and  author,  was  awarded  an  honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Law  degree  by  the 
Colby  College  at  Waterville,  Maine, 
June  15. 

Sen.  Boyd  Cowden  has  resigned  as 
editor-manager  of  the  Chandler 
(Okla.)  News-Publicist  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  senator  has  resigned  to 
become  associated  with  an  insurance 
firm  in  Chandler. 

Clarence  Frost,  news  editor,  Hobart 
(Okla.)  Democrat-Chief,  has  resigned 
to  become  assistant  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

William  Hart,  formerly  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Constitution,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Edward  Stout,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  journalism  student,  is  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

William  O.  Key,  formerly  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  old  Atlanta  Geor- 
gian-American,  the  Atlantic  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  White  House  correspondent 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal. 

John  P.  Biehn,  political  writer,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Ohio 
National  Bank  in  Columbus  and  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  that  new  posi¬ 
tion.  Biehn  formerly  was  with  the 
Columbus  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  On  June  23,  Harold  W.  Car¬ 
lisle,  political  writer,  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 


nal,  will  join  the  Dispatch  staff  as 
statehouse  correspondent. 

Tom  Maddox,  state  editor,  Loram 
(O.)  Journal,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  as 
general  assignment  reporter,  replac¬ 
ing  Ralph  Pickard,  who  resigned  to 
become  special  regional  assistant  in 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  of- 
fice  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Peggy  Trout,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Michigan  State  College,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

Bob  Geoffroy,  reporter,  Topekt 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  convention  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Topeka. 


They're  In  The  Army  Now 


FRED  W.  SCHAUB,  Decatur  (HI.) 

Herald  &  Review,  president  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  and 
captain  in  the  U.  S.  Organized  Reserve 
Corps,  has  been  called  to  active  duty 
at  Selfridge  Field,  Mioh.,  beginning 
June  30. 

Peyton  Anderson,  Jr.,  president, 
Macon  Telegraph  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  called  to  active  duty 
in  ^e  Navy.  He  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  officer  in  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Naval  Districts.  Mr. 
Anderson’s  title  is  Lieutenant,  USNR, 
Public  Relations  Officer. 

Earl  Brannon,  editoir,  Zanesville 
(O.)  Sunday  Times-Signal,  has  been 
appointed  a  nvajor  to  command  the 
third  battalion  of  the  second  infantry 
of  the  Ohio  State  Guard. 

Fred  H.  Posey,  financial  editor, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  duties  to  become  affiliated 
with  Zone  V  Construction  Quarter¬ 
master,  with  headquarters  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  He  formerly  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  Reserves.  Deskmen 
Robert  N.  English  and  John  V.  Webb 
are  now  handling  financial  and  real 
estate  news. 

Raphael  S.  Gibbs,  assistant  picture 
editor,  Milwaukee  Journal,  was  noti¬ 
fied  June  14  to  report  for  active  duty 
June  25  at  Fort  Wright,  Spokane, 
Wash.  Gibbs,  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
army  reserve,  will  be  assigned  to 
duty  with  air  corps  troops  at  Fort 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Frank  O.  Wellnitz,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Elwood  (Ind.)  Call-Leader,  was 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  June  13,  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

First  Lieut.  Raymond  F.  Collier, 
formerly  on  the  night  desk  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  public  relations  officer  of  the 
32nd  Division  stationed  at  Camp  Liv¬ 
ingston,  La.  Assigned  to  special  duty 
in  the  public  relations  office  are  Tech¬ 
nical  Sergeant  Edwin  S.  Marsh,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  and 
Corp.  Anton  Cmkovich,  former 
reporter  on  the  Calumet  (Mich.) 
Evening  News  and  Journal. 

Capt.  S.  A.  Hewitt,  formerly  of  the 
Peoria  Star  and  later  on  the  state  desk 
of  the  Peoria  Journal-Transcript,  has 
been  made  head  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  5th  Army 
corps  headquarters  at  Camp  Beaure¬ 
gard,  La. 

First  Lieut.  Haynes  W.  Dugan,  for¬ 
mer  courthouse  reporter  for  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  has  been  made 
public  relation  officer  for  the  Third 
Armored  Division  which  is  being 
moved  into  Camp  Polk,  La.,  from 
Camp  Beauregard,  La. 

Capt.  Gerald  L.  Johnston,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  and 
now  stationed  at  Scott  Field,  Ill.,  has 
been  named  press  relations  officer  for 
the  field.  He  has  a  staff  of  14. 
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-^Machinist  Forster— pictured  with  Foreman  Neitzel 
and  Business  Manager  Fuerst— finds  the  six  new 
Linotypes  easier  and  simpler  to  maintain.  With  the 
installation  of  the  new  Linotypes,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  eliminate  many  outmoded  and  less  efficient 
machines,  confine  the  activities  of  the  composing 
room  to  a  smaller  area  and  thus  greatly  speed  and 
simplify  production. 


Cost-sensitive  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  depend  on  Blue  Streak 
Linotypes  for  the  production 
boosts  and  simpler  mainte¬ 
nance  necessary  with  today’s 
cost  problem.  T hey  Blue  Streak 
for  efficiency  and  economy. 

tr-LINOTYPE— ) 


^^Our  new  Linotypes 


have  met  today’s  economic  challenge  smoothly  and  efficiently” 
says  Frank  Neitzel,  Composing  Room  Foreman  of  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung,  which  was  founded  in  1834. 

This  nationally-known  and  respected  veteran  among  the 
Ridder  newspapers  has  been  a  user  of  Linotypes  since  1894.  The 
Staats-Zeitung’s  installation  of  six  modem  Linotypes  a  year  ago  has 
resulted  in  lower  page  costs  and  greater  production  speed. 

At  the  time  of  this  installation,  the  Staats-Zeitung  also  re¬ 
dressed  with  a  member  of  the  Linotype  Legibility  Group-7^^-point 
Ionic  for  general  news  columns  and  10-point  in  the  same  face  for 
leads  and  editorials.  Reader  response  was  immediate  and  gratify¬ 
ing  according  to  Business  Manager  Charles  J.  Fuerst. 

The  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold  is  published  by  the  Staats- 
Herold  Corporation  of  which  Joseph  E.  Ridder  is  President;  Julius 
Holz,  Vice-President;  and  Victor  F.  Ridder,  Secretary. 

The  experience  of  this  Ridder  newspaper  typifies  all  Linotype 
installations.  For  composing  room  economy,  efficiency  and  ease 
specify  Linotype.  For  readability  and  reader  attraction  specify 
Linotype  Legibility  Group  body  faces. 


Ask  your  Linotype  representative. 
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King’s  Ward  Greene 
A  Six-Time  Novelist 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Latest  issue  of  the  AP  Inter-ogiet 
Associated  Press  house  organ,  reports 
the  following  personnel  changes  in  tht 
domestic  news  service:  Transfers- 
S.  M.  Kendrick,  AP  News  Photo  Ser- 
vice,  Boston,  to  Atlanta,  with  Beri 
Wicker^ham,  New  York,  going  ig 
Boston.  Editorial  staff  additiou; 
Charles  E.  Whiting,  to  Newark  bureau 
from  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call;  Jay  Ves¬ 
sels,  Arnold  J.  Pearson  and  M.  L 
Putnam,  to  Minneapolis  bureau,  from 
Northwest  News  Bureau,  Minneapolis; 
Charles  R.  Homick,  Louisville,  from 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier;  J.  L.  Gour- 
ley.  Oklahoma  City,  from  Seminole 
(Okla.)  Producer;  Gordon  Macnab, 
Portland,  Ore,  from  Portland  Journal: 
Philip  C.  Clarke,  Atlanta,  from  Allen¬ 
dale  County  (S.  C.)  Citizen;  Arnold 
J.  Levin,  Des  Moines,  from  Lincols 
(Neb.)  Star;  Paul  M.  Chandler,  De- 
troit,  from  Michigan  Daily,  University 
of  Michigan;  William  Ballantine,  News 


Personals  and  Notes 

S.  BURTON  HEATH,  who  won  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  reporting  while  a 
member  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  staff 
has 


THE  itch  to  write  novels  is  an  occu-  Greene  was  bom  in  Asheville,  N.  C., 
pational  disease  to  which  news-  in  1892,  but  from  childhood  he  lived 
papermen  are  peculiarly  subject,  and  in  Atlanta.  He  attended  the  Univer- 
Ward  Greene,  sity  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
vice  -  president  He  makes  his  home  in  mid-town  New 
executive  York, 
editor  King 
^  Featukes  Syndi- 
S  cate,  is  no  ex- 
WtC  ception  even 

though  he  is  one 
of  the  busiest 
men  in  the  syn¬ 
dicate  field.  In 
fact,  writing 
novels  is  his 
hobby,  one  which 
he  has  ridden 
successfully  for 


last 
been 

special  alumnus 
membership  in 
the  University  of 
Vermont  chapter 

AN  EXCLUSIVE  interview  with  of  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Free  po.  Heath  now 
French  leader,  in  which  he  accused  is  editor  of  the 
Marshal  Petain  of  having  surrendered  McClure  News- 
to  the  Germans  in  spirit  if  not  in  fact  paper  Syndicate. 
a  full  month  before  the  German-  •  •  ■  Leading  fig- 
Franco  armistice,  was  wirelessed  to  ures  in  journal- 
NEA  Service  this  week  by  Ben  Lu-  ism,  the  stage,  S.  Burton  Heath 
cien  Burman,  famous  American  nov-  screen  and  sports 

elist.  Burman,  now  in  Brazzaville,  paid  tribute  to  Damon  Runyon,  King 
.  ,  ,,  ,  ,,  French  West  Africa,  recently  flew  to  Features  Syndicate  columnist,  June  16 

And  they  all  have  sold  well,  Qaulle  country”  on  assign-  in  New  York  at  a  special  preview  of 

ment  from  NEA.  A  previous  dispatch  his  latest  motion  picture,  “Tight 
from  Burman  gave  the  first  full  ac-  Shoes.”  .  .  .  Arthur  W.  Crawford,  Jr., 
count  of  the  new  and  growing  Free  20,  son  of  the  general  manager  of  the 
French  army  that  is  being  organized  Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
and  trained  in  Africa.  Syndicate,  was  graduated  from  Har- 

“My  England” — the  story  of  Win-  vard  June  19  with  honors.  .  .  .  Paul 
ston  Churchill — is  the  title  of  a  newly  Winkler,  manager.  Press  Alliance, 
published  book  written  by  Paul  Man-  has  lost  his  French  citizenship,  ac- 
ning,  London  staff  correspiondent  of  cording  to  a  Vichy  degree.  .  .  .  Milton 
NEA  Service,  and  Milton  Bronner,  Caniff,  creator  of  “Terry  and  the 
in  the  Deep  NEA’s  former  Euroyiean  manager  who  Pirates”  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
It  now  is  stationed  in  Washington.  The  New  York  News  Syndicate,  sent  a 
appeared.  On  the  screen  it  was  called  book  comprises  Manning’s  cabled  se-  drawing  of  Hu  Shee  which  the  Har- 
“They  Won’t  Forget,”  and,  inciden-  ries  on  Churchill  in  his  present  role  vard  crew  requested  as  a  good  luck 
tally,  served  as  the  vehicle  for  intro-  as  war-time  leader  of  Britain,  plus  omen  and  Harvard  swept  the  regatta 
ducing  Lana  Turner  to  movie  fans,  the  life  story  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  Thames.  As  usual,  Caniff 
Greene  s  most  recent  book,  “Route  as  Bronner  recalls  him  in  pre-war  didn’t  go  up  although  they  sent  him 
28.”  was  brought  out  last  year  by  years.  The  book  was  inspired  by  “two  for  the  50-yard  line,”  because 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.  Manning’s  series  which  appeared  in  he  felt  his  presence  might  jinx 

Others  he  has  written  are  “Cora  papers  under  the  same  title,  “Mr.  Harvard. 

Potts,”  “Ride  the  Nightmare,”  “Weep  England.”  Publishers  are  the  John 

No  More,”  and  one  called  “King  c.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Coniif  on  Defense  Job 

Cobra,”  which  he  wrote  under  the  MILTON  CANIFF,  creator  of  the 

pseudonym  of  Frank  Dudley  because  Features  comic  strip  “Terry  and  the  Pirates,” 

TO  GET  first-hand  news  of  the  big  the  Chicago  ^ibune-New  York 
Route  28.  In  Cora  Potts  he  ere-  --wc  afloat  these  davs  in  the  stnrmv  News  Syndicate,  has  devoted  a  spe- 
ated  what  H.  L.  Mencken,  fanned  Bal-  feature  Service  as-  assignment  to  illustrate  material 

timore  Sun  commentator,  calls  his  fa-  “  J  th  AP  F  “  ^  for  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  director 

vonte  character  in  American  fiction.  f",  .  *  u  j  °*^San  Beatty  in  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  He 

He  also  has  written  a  play,  “Honey,”  Washm^on  to  board  one  of  the  ships  “  jSrted  to  W^  n^on  this  week 
which  Max  Gordon  brought  and  pro-  which  Ui^le  Sam  recently  has  turned 

duced  in  1939  at  the  Cape  Playhouse  Caniff  will  organize  the  art  organi- 

in  Dennis,  Mass.  It  is  being  revived  ences  were  released  to  ail  AB  teature  of  CCD. 


Ward  Greene 


years. 

This  soft-spoken  Southerner,  who 
joined  King  back  in  1921  as  a  re¬ 
porter- rewrite  man  on  the  Saturday 
magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  which  also  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  other  newspapers,  has 
written  six  of  them.  One  of  them 
Warner  Brothers  made  into  a  motion 
picture  in  1937. 

On*  Put  on  Screon 
This  book,  “Death 
South,”  created  a  sensation  when  it 
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/  Ore.  Publishers  Ask 
)hOXt  /  dLKQA  Voluntary  Censorship 

Geiarhart,  Ore.,  June  16 — An  em- 
T.T/-.  tt:.  rT.r.Trc<  1  u  phatic  Call  for  voluntary  censorship 
UlTLING  I  TRUE  reve  ation  y  newspapers  during  the 

iternatiOTal  News  Service  as  re-  present  national  defense  emergency 
ted  in  the  Woshingtoii  Times-Her-  made  by  members  of  the  Oregon 

Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  at 
roday  it  was  learned  that  the  Simp-  its  1941  convention  held  June  12,  13 
s  sent  their  11-month-old  baby  to  and  14  at  Gearhart,  Oregon.  The  ses- 
United  States  more  than  a  year  sion,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 

. ”  organization,  gave  over  most  of  one 

■  of  the  meetings  to  the  matter  of  cen- 

IMINGHAM  newspaper  men  tell:  sorship. 

)nce  the  Age-Herald  decided  to  Included  on  a  panel  with  leading 
Mntinue  use  of  the  word  “local”  Oregon  newspapermen  were  repre¬ 
en  being  used  to  describe  hotels  sentatives  of  the  anny,  navy,  and 
1  hospitals.  Birmingham  hospital  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Birmingham  hotel  was  to  be  the  ^  ®  resolution  adopted  at  the  busi- 
jg  ness  meeting  the  association  recom- 

„  '  ,  j  .  mended  that:  “The  voluntary  censor- 

.hortly  afterwards,  a  prominent  ^  practiced  by  the  press  in  past 

mingham  man  underwent  a  minor  ^^^s  be  that  adopted  in 


ft's  the  Home  Owner 
Who  Keeps  on  Buying 


the  present 

operation,  ihe  reporter  writmg  the  emergency,  and  that  the  federal  gov- 
story  stated:  A  local  anesthetic  was  eminent  recognize  the  ability  of  the 
administered.  press  to  censor  itself  in  all  matters 

A  man  on  the  copy  desk,  remember-  of  publicity  that  do  not  reveal  naval 
ing  the  new  policy  regarding  the  word  or  military  secrets;  that  constitutional 
“local,”  changed  the  story  to  read:  provisions  for  freedom  of  the  press 
“A  Birmingham  anesthetic  was  ad-  be  not  encroached  upon  by  bureau- 
ministered.”  cratic  interference.” 

Another  resolution  pledged  unquali- 
field  support  to  all  worthy  defense 
programs  and  projects  during  the 
emergency. 

Discussion  on  censorship  centered 
around  a  paper  prepared  by  Donald 
J.  Sterling,  managing  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Journal,  which  was  read  in 
his  absence.  He  urged  a  compromise, 
describing  the  differences  between  the 
representatives  of  the  nation’s  armed 
forces  and  the  newspapiers  as  “grow¬ 
ing  pains  incident  to  an  acute  emer¬ 
gency  and  not  at  all  serious.” 

Others  actively  participating  were: 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Ore  ¬ 
gonian;  Hugh  G.  Ball,  publisher  of  the 
Hood  River  News;  Colonel  Alexander 
Cleary,  executive  officer  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  military  area,  Portland;  Lieut. 
Nard  Jones,  naval  intelligence  officer, 
Seattle;  and  N,  J,  L.  Pieper,  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  FBI. 

Herbert  Gray,  Medford  Mail  Trib¬ 
une,  was  elected  president  of  the  as- 
speaker  at  a  conserva-  sociation.  Other  officers  included  Jack 
His  associates  on  the  Bladine,  McMinnville,  vice-president; 
advance  story  on  the  Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland,  treasurer. 


ADD  WOES  of  newspaper  librarians: 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that 
its  editorial  reference  librarian  the 
other  day  faced  this  “stopper”  from  a 
telephone  inquirer: 

“Where’s  Lake  Chau'ounagunga- 
maug?  What’s  the  correct  spelling? 
What  does  it  mean?” 

Quick  as  a  flash — well,  pretty 
quickly — she  was  able  to  tell  the 
inquirer  that  it’s  a  lake  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  near  Webster,  according  to 
Trends  of  the  Times.  More  than  that, 
she  reported  the  full  name  is  Chaugo- 
gagog  ma  nch  a  ugagochaubunagunga- 
maug,  but  that  tongue-twister  is  us¬ 
ually  abbreviated  to  the  last  six  syl¬ 
lables,  and,  kind  sir,  it  means:  “You 
fish  on  your  side,  I  fish  on  my  side, 
nobody  shall  fish  in  the  middle.” 


and  53%  of  Detroit’s  City  Zone 
Families  OWN  Their  Homes! 


•  Lawn  mowers,  rakes,  rugs,  furniture,  furnaces, 
washing  machines,  hardware,  stoves,  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  paints,  varnishes  —  the  apartment  dweller 
knows  little  and  cares  less  about  any  of  these  or  a 
score  of  other  products  and  gadgets  for  which  the 
HOME  OWNER  is  a  constant  prospect. 

•  That’s  why  the  fact  that  53%  of  all  the  487,000 
families  in  the  Detroit  city  zone  OWN  their  homes  is 
vitally  important  to  advertisers  in  this  great  marketl 

A  City  of  Homes — Easy  to  Cover 

•  Yes,  Detroit  is  a  city  of  homes.  91  %  of  all  city 
zone  families  live  in  1,  2,  3  and  4-family  dwellings; 
only  9%  live  in  apartments.  Detroit  is  easy  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  cover,  too.  One  newspaper,  THE  NEWS, 
reaches  63.8%  of  all  the  city's  homes  taking  any 
newspaper  regularly;  69%  of  all  HOME-OWNING 
families!  Furthermore,  78.8%  of  the  city  and  trading 
area  circulation  of  THE  NEWS  is  home  delivered,  giv¬ 
ing  advertisers  advantages  offered  only  by  the  largest 
ABC  accredited  newspaper  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States! 


CARBERRY  HONORED 

Members  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post  editorial  staff  presented  to  Charles 
R.  Doyle,  acting  managing  editor  of 
the  Post,  and  Edward  J.  Dunn,  city 
editor,  on  June  8,  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Clifton  R.  Carberry, 
late  managing  editor  of  the  Post,  a 
bronze  memorial  plaque  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Carberry,  to  be  placed  in  the 
city  room.  Presentation  was  made  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Parker  House,  Bos¬ 
ton. 


THE  LATEST  in  strip  -tease  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  headline  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal: 

“GIRL  PRISONER  GIVES  SLIP  TO 
CAPTOR.’ 


vKoitok  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
ot  used  will  not  be  returned. 


IN  BALTIMORE  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  aircraft  plant  employs 
thousands  of  workers  who  get 
good  pay  .  .  .  stay  on  the  job  .  .  . 
spend  their  money  in  Baltimore. 

department  store  sales 

here  in  May,  1941,  were  20  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  May,  1940. 

YOU  CAN  REACH  the  Baltimore 
market  most  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically  through 


Z  Largest  Markets 
in  Dhitt 

fpurtep  CieBeigHil 


26  Mjacent  CnuHtith 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  The  Detroit  News 
for  6  Months  Ending  March  31,  1941 


Sundays,  435,787;  Weekdays,  359,053 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

New  YorL:  I.  A  KLEIN.  Inc.  Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ 
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War  Spurs  Interest 


In  Infra-Red 

By  JACK  PRICE 

FOR  THE  past  month  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  unusual  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  information  about  the  use 
of  infra-red  light  soxirces  for  practical 
newspaper  photography.  Ever  since 
we  first  learned  that  the  new  technique 
was  applied  by  the  English  lens-lads 
we  have  undertaken  the  task  of  trying 
to  improve  the  methods  brought  over 
to  us. 

Thanks  to  George  Luxton,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Joumal,  we  were  able  to  establish 
a  basis  upon  which  to  work.  Luxton 
began  his  early  experiments  with 
infra-red  photography  by  coating  a 
No.  21  GE  flash  bulb  with  a  solution 
containing  certain  dyes.  This  formula 
was  published  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
several  months  ago  and  since  then  we 
have  mailed  a  copy  of  it  to  many 
newspaper  cameramen  who  either  lost 
the  edition  or  missed  reading  it. 
lRfra-R«d  Filter  Used 

In  addition  to  the  home-made  coat¬ 
ing  solution,  Luxton  also  established  a 
method  for  decreasing  the  visible  light 
-output  of  the  lamp  and  increasing  the 
•efficiency  of  the  infar-red  rays  by  us¬ 
ing  an  infra-red  filter  in  the  hood  of 
the  reflector.  We  presented  a  story 
ef  Luxton’s  efforts  and  results  several 
months  ago  and  for  those  who  missed 
that  article  v  e  suggest  that  they  find 
it  in  the  current  issue  of  Minicam 
Magazine. 

In  the  May  31  issue  of  E  &  P,  we  re¬ 
ported  the  results  obtained  by  Halsey 
Douglas  of  the  Newark  News,  when 
he  covered  the  Newark  blackout  with 
the  infra-red  light  source  and  film. 
The  lami>s  used  by  Douglas,  were 
coated  by  a  Westinghouse  engineer 
and  the  formula  was  that  given  him 
by  this  department.  Since  those  ex¬ 
periments,  Westinghouse  has  coated 
many  more  lamps  for  experimental 
work  and  demonstrated  them  to  vari¬ 
ous  photographers  in  New  York  City. 

When  this  writer  began  his  first 
experiments  he  noticed  that  practically 
all  the  photos  obtained  by  Luxton, 
Douglas  and  several  other  photog¬ 
raphers,  had  a  definite  hot-spot  light¬ 
ing  effect.  Of  course  this  trouble  was 
partly  overcome  by  Luxton’s  method 
of  coating  the  top  of  the  bulb  with 
aluminum  paint  or  asphaltum.  Home¬ 
made  coatings  are  sloppy  and  rather 
ineffective  and  so  it  was  decided  to 
look  about  for  a  lamp  that  would 
have  some  such  an  improvement  al¬ 
ready  incorporated  in  it.  We  found 


Bulbs 


that  lamp  at  the  Wabash  Photo  Lamp 
Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This  particular  bulb  is  their  No.  2 
lamp  and  it  has  an  inside  top  coating 
of  silver  or  nickel.  After  making  many 
tests  we  were  convinced  that  the  size 
of  the  coating  was  just  right.  We  then 
had  the  Wabash  Company  coat  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  lamps  with  the  same  form¬ 
ula  and  they  were  used  for  experi¬ 
mental  work.  We  tried  the  filters 
suggested  by  Luxton  and  other  cam¬ 
eramen  but  as  they  still  emitted  a 
little  too  much  of  the  visible  light  we 
requested  that  Wabash  try  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  special  filter  for  the  reflector 
hood,  which  they  did. 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Exporimonts 

When  we  received  the  filter  and  the 
lamps  we  turned  to  Saltzman,  the 
manufacturer  of  enlargers,  for  a  lamp 
housing  and  reflector.  Saltzman  made 
several  special  hand-turned  jobs 
which  we  put  to  work  at  once.  After 
first  applying  all  the  specifications 
prescribe  by  the  pioneers  we  dis¬ 
covered  for  ourselves  that  we  had  an 
improvement  in  the  technique.  This 
established,  we  showed  our  outfit  to 
Hinson  Stiles,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and  he  was 
so  impressed  with  the  results  he  im¬ 
mediately  assigned  Dick  Samo  to  make 
a  series  of  photos,  using  the  new 
bulbs,  filters  and  reflector  housings. 
The  results  obtained  by  Dick  were 
far  in  excess  of  our  expectations. 

All  through  these  experiments  we 
kept  a  diary  with  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  step  of  the  work.  Ex¬ 
posures,  distance  charts,  conditions, 
bulbs,  films,  lens  apertures  and  shut¬ 
ter  speeds.  In  next  week’s  story  we 
will  present  the  findings  and  publish 
the  data.  Before  we  delve  into  other 
phases  of  this  interesting  experiment 
we  wish  to  state  that  if  the  infra-red 
light  source  and  filters  are  nearly  ac¬ 
curate  they  may  be  used  for  making 
exposures  in  such  places  that  are 
dimly  lit  with  either  artificial  or  day¬ 
light  sources.  Of  course,  this  opens 
new  avenues  of  photographic  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  newspaper  cameramen. 
The  possibilities  are  so  numerous  and 
obvious  that  we  need  not  report  them 
all.  True,  the  sudden  development  in 
this  technique  is  a  result  of  the  war, 
buit  war  or  no  war  we  will  find  that 
infra-red  photography  is  here  to  stay. 

Now  we  turn  to  that  part  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work  that  many  camera¬ 
men  will  want  to  try,  first,  the  making 
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advertising 

CLASSIFICATION 
tabulated  by 
MEDIA  RECORDS 

— Invciuable  to  publishers, 
editors  and  reporters! 

CONTEMPTS  by  PUBLICATION 

— th*  Law  of  Trial  by  Navirtpapar 
By  Harold  W.  Sullivan.  A.B.,  LL.B..  IX.M., 
Fanner  Ass't  Dist.  Atty.,  Boston;  Mem¬ 
ber,  Bars  of  Massarhusetts,  New  York 
and  U.  8.  Supreme  Court. 

An  authoritative,  technical  guide  to  the 
law  on  trial  by  newspaper,  compiled  by 
an  able,  practising  attorney  and  one¬ 
time  newspaper  man. 

For  publishers,  edltori,  reporters,  radio 
eommentators.  lasvyers,  members  of  the 
jwllclary,  law  students,  and  eresyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  guarantee  of  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  trial  in  American  Courts,  this  book 
contains  a  reference  to  each  axliudlcated 
case  or  contempt  by  publication  In  every 
English  speaking  jurisdicUon.  Indexed: 

1.  By  Juriadlctlon;  t.  Table  of  Caeca: 

3.  Index.  Printed  at  Tale  University  Press. 
"Contempts  by  Publication  has  been  a 

treat  help  in  working  on  the  brief  in  the 
t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  case.” 

,  — ^J.  Hen*v  PokTU.  Esq., 

Counsel  for  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
PRICE  $5.00 

FRANK  T.  DAY.  INC. 

729  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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of  the  solution  and  the  coating  of  the 
lamps.  Results  show  that  unless  the 
coating  is  evenly  applied  the  lamps 
will  not  be  truly  infra-red.  Secondly, 
some  photographers  have  tried  the 
short  cut  method  by  double-coating 
the  bulbs.  This  system  is  also  very 
ineffective.  If  the  solution  is  not  cor¬ 
rectly  mixed  at  the  temperatures  pre¬ 
scribed,  the  double  coating  process 
becomes  almost  a  total  loss.  The 
coated  bulbs  must  be  properly  dried 
or  they  will  become  easily  affected 
by  heat  and  moisture.  Handling  the 
half-dried  bulbs  is  a  sure  way  to  make 
them  useless.  When  fingers  grip  the 
still  moist  lamp,  they  will  leave  an 
open  network  on  the  coating  because 
some  of  the  dyes  will  adhere  to  them. 
Then  we  discovered  that  many  of  the 
home-made  bulbs  were  not  coated 
down  to  the  brass  base  of  the  bulbs. 
In  fact  this  coating  should  even  be 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  top  of  the 
brass  to  prevent  any  escape  of  light 
rays.  We  talked  to  some  photographers 
who  actually  believed  they  had  solved 
the  filter  problem  by  merely  using  a 
Sexton-Red  colored  glass  or  gelatin 
in  front  of  the  bulb.  Now,  the  fact  is 
that  an  almost  opaque  red  material 
is  not  an  infra-red  filter. 

Anyone  may  take  pictures  with 
infra-red  films  by  using  a  red  light 
source  but  he  is  not  using  the  infra¬ 
red  type  of  photography  that  will 
become  mandatory  when  and  if  the 
military  authorities  decree  a  genuine 
black-out.  Oddly  enough,  we  have 
heard  stories  of  faking,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  report  that  no  working 
newspaper  photographer  is  involved 
in  this  petty  scheme  to  intrigue  pic¬ 
ture  editors.  The  fake  consists  of 
making  a  series  of  photos  allegedly 
with  a  genuine  infra-red  light  source 
but  in  reality  they  are  exposed  with 
a  red  filter  over  th?  lens  and  with 
regular  pan  films  and  red  covered 
bulbs.  T^e  scheme  works  well  when 
an  unsuspecting  editor  buys  these  “in¬ 
teresting  pictures.” 

According  to  the  information  re¬ 
ceived,  Wabash  Company  has  already 
started  producing  a  standard  infra¬ 
red  coated  bulb.  We  understand  that 


Bachman  Named 
Vancouver  Publisher 

Vancouver,  Wash.,  June  16— Bay. 
mond  L.  Bachman,  managing  editor 
this  week  was  named  editor  and  pub. 
lisher  of  the  Vancouver  Everuu 
Columbian,  following  oonferene^ 
among  stockholders  and  the  besud  d 
trustees. 

He  replaces  Herbert  J.  Campbell, 
who  died  May  29  at  the  age  of  y 
A  Columbian  trust  was  establkhed 
by  terms  of  Campbell’s  will,  just  filed 
in  superior  court,  with  Bachit^  „ 
executor  of  the  will  and  trustee  of  the 
estate. 

Control  of  the  Columbian  will  p« 
ultimately  to  two  sons,  Donald,  U 
years  old,  and  Jack,  6.  Mrs.  Anm 
Campbell,  the  widow,  was  bequeathed 
immediate  control.  She  will  retain 
it  for  life.  Should  she  die  before  fiie 
sons  are  30  years  old,  Bachman  will 
hold  the  stock,  giving  the  proper 
share  to  each  son  when  he  becomes  31. 

Bachman  joined  the  Columbian  strf 
in  1926,  two  years  after  being  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Wadi- 
ington,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
University  Daily,  student  publication. 
He  had  had  experience  in  both  the 
editorial  and  advertising  departments 
of  the  Columbian,  being  managiig 
editor  most  of  the  time. 

Elrwin  O.  Rieger,  who  also  attended 
the  University  of  Washington  and  hai 
been  employ^  by  the  Columbian  for 
14  years,  replaced  Bachman  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

m 

$21v883  FOR  NEWSMEN 

Cora  Moore  Leach,  sister  of  the  late 
John  F.  Moore,  newspaperman,  lefti 
net  estate  of  $21,883.31  when  she  dM 
Sept.  16  last,  all  of  which,  under  her 
will,  goes  to  the  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  Memorial  Home  for  New  Yod 
Journalists,  according  to  an  appraU 
of  her  property  made  by  the  Stati 
Tax  Commission,  filed  recently  wid 
Surrogate  Delehanty,  in  MaiduittK 

Mrs.  Leach’s  will  stated  she  had  n 
next  of  kin  and  had  inherited  h* 
estate  from  her  brother. 


Westinghouse  and  General  Electric 
also  are  preparing  a  lamp  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  we  cannot  predict  the  type  of 
lamp  they  will  offer. 

In  order  to  provide  the  utmost  in 
mechanical  efficiency  we  have  de¬ 
signed  a  new  type  of  lamp  housing 
and  reflector  and  will  have  it  ready 
for  the  next  installment  of  this  story. 
Our  advice  to  the  many  cameramen 
who  have  written  to  us  for  more  dope 
on  this  subject,  is,  wait  until  the  lamp 
manufacturers  have  a  lamp  tailor- 
made.  Any  day  now,  these  lamps  will 
be  made  available. 


tortuiie 

CONl'.RS 
HI  SIM'.SS 

the  same  u  a\  a  lit  \\  s- 
papti  i(»\t  IS  Its  i  il\ 
—  hy  .issi^mnt  Ills  to 
Its  stall  (il  (»  {  I  (litui  s. 
1 1  stai  t  lifi  s.  w  1  itt  1  s 
and  assistants. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 


Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  requln 
solid  background,  experienoi, 
and  judgment — the  anility  it 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 


Yonth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiaan 
are  vital  to  any  publicatiao 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  lx 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  th* 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publi^er. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNK  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolfa  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago.  DL 

A  nsdion-wide  non-profit  serviss 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  CUt 
Professional  Journalistie  FrOtsf 
nity. 


Be  Glad  That  He  Always 

NEEDS  NEW  PANTS 


I  o  those  of  us  whose  daily  job 
A.  is  selling,  there’s  a  real  problem 
of  “keeping  in  touch  with  human 
values.” 

We  get  buried  in  index  numbers, 
and  statistics,  and  marketing  data. 

We  forget  that  it’s  only  when 
Junior  needs  a  new  pair  of  pants 
or  when  Dad  trades  in  the  old  car, 
or  when  Mother  goes  shopping  for 
all  the  many  items  in  the  family 
budget,  that  something  happens  to 
get  statistical  about. 

We  forget  that  even  in  these  dis¬ 
torted  times  most  business  is  still 
built  on  the  active  living  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  community.  The  best 
business  and  the  best  markets  are 
where  Dad  and  Mom,  Junior,  Sis 
and  the  Baby  are  busy  at  living.  And 
when  Junior  and  Sis  start  “going 
around,”  then  the  marketing  world 
really  begins  to  whirl.  It’s  because 
800,000  Hoosier  families,  in  89  thriv¬ 
ing  communities,  at  the  very  center 
of  the  richest  industrial  and  agricul- 


$1,600,000,000 

Waiting  for  You 

•  Annual  spendable  income  over 
$1 ,600,000,000.00;  one  of  the 
first  12  states  in  purchasing 
power;53%  of  salary  and  wage 
incomes  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

•  19%  above  national  average 
.  in  home  ownership. 

•  70%  above  national  average 
in  livestock  income. 

•  27%  above  national  average 
in  total  farm  income. 

•  20%  above  national  average 
in  automotive  sales. 

•  21%  above  national  average 
in  gasoline  and  oil  sales. 

•  19%  above  national  average 
in  lumber,  building  supplies 
and  hardware  sales. 

•  1 5%  above  national  average 
in  drug  store  merchandise  sales. 

•  1 2%  above  national  average 
in  automobile  registration. 


tural  section  of  the  world,  are  so 
actively  living,  that  Indiana  is  the 
bright  spot  that  it  is  on  the  national 
sales-map  ...  a  bright  spot  that  daily 
increases  in  glowing  opportunity  as 
the  tempo  of  Indiana’s  production 
for  national  defense  steps  ever  up¬ 
ward. 


URE,  you’re  interested  in  this 
Indiana  market  with  its  better 
than  a  billion-and-a-half  in  purchas¬ 
ing  power — but  is  it  interested  in 
you? 

What  you  know  about  this  great 
expanding  Indiana  market  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  what  the 
Indiana  market  knows  about  you 
and  your  products.  To  get  closest 
to  the  real  folks  that  make  the  In¬ 
diana  market — who  are  the  Indiana 
market — talk  interestingly  and  fre¬ 
quently  about  your  product  and  your 
service  in  the  columns  of  Indiana 
home-town  newspapers. 


''Hoosier  Dailies  Serve  You  Well— The  More  You  Use,  the  More  You  Sell" 


Up  to  5,000  Circulation 

Attica  Ladgar-Tribun* 

Uootnflald  Evaning  World 

Columbia  City  Commarclol-Moil  &  Pott 

Docotur  Damocrot 

Labonon  Raportar 

Linton  Citizan 

Moditon  Couriar 


Mount  Varnon  Damocrot 
PlymouHi  Pilot  and  Nawt 
Princaton  Clorion-Nawi  and  Damocrot 
Ranttalaar  Republican 
Seymour  Tribune 

From  5,000  to  10,000 

Huntington  Harald-Prest 
New  CatHa  Courier-Times 


VIncannat  Sun  Commercial 
Warsaw  Timas  &  Union 

From  10,000  to  25,000 

Andarton  Bulletin 
Kokomo  Tribune 

Marion  Leader-Tribune  Chronicle 
Muncia  Star 


From  25,000  to  50,000 

Gary  Post-Tribuna 

More  than  50,000 

Fort  Wayne  Newt-Sentinel 
Indianapolis  Nows 
Indianapolis  Star 
South  Band  Tribune 


[JUST  PUBLISHED:  "JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN"  — the  story  of  the  use  of  Indiana  Daily 
Newspapers  in  detail.  Sent  you  gladly  on  request  by  any  one  of  the  above  newspapers,  or 
their  Special  Representatives. 


Earns  Plenty  •  Spends  Freely 


26— C  IRCULATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Mechanizing  of 
Mailing  Room 
Speeds  Service 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Mailing  room  operations  play  a  vital 
part  in  every  newspaper’s  circulation 
set-up,  from  the  standpoint  of  speed 
and  economy  of  production.  Strange¬ 
ly  enough,  while  there  have  been 
many  mechanical  advances  in  other 
phases  of  newsptaper  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  decades,  it  was  not 
until  about  five  years  ago  that  any 
scientific  approach  was  made  to  mech¬ 
anizing  the  mailing  room. 

Harrison  Discusses  Problem 

J.  Harrison,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  re¬ 
cently  discussed  mailing  room  opera¬ 
tions  with  Canadian  circulators.  He 
pointed  out  that  quick  dispatch  of 
papers  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  mail¬ 
ing  room.  Invariably,  he  said,  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  wishes  every  sub¬ 
scriber  to  have  personalized  attention, 
while  the  mailing  room  clamors,  be¬ 
cause  of  economic  reasons,  for  bulk 
dispatch  of  papers.  Mr.  Harrison  con¬ 
tinues: 

“It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  mailing  room 
operations  and  costs  are  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent  determined  by  circulaton  demands.  The 
cost  to  the  mailing  room  per  paper  of  single- 
•wrapped  copies  is  approximately  12  to  15  times 
greater  than  those  shipped  in  bundles  of  100 
papers  or  more.  The  cost  of  bundles  of  25  or 
less  is  three  to  four  times  greater  than  in 
bundles  of  26  or  over.  These  are  average 
costs.  The  prime  problem  of  the  mailing  room 
is  therefore  one  of  meeting  these  circulation 
requirements  with  speed  and  economy.  The 
process  of  mailing  papers,  has.  we  think,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  stage  of  band  work  longer  than 
any  other  mechanical  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  even  today  a  very  large  percentage 
of  newspajiers  are  devoiil  of  any  hind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  bundling  or  dispatch  of  news¬ 
papers.  With  the  advent  10  years  ago  of  the 
high-speerl  press,  of  40.000  to  50.000  papers 
per  hour,  conditions  in  the  mailing  room  be¬ 
came  much  worse  and  papers  were  l>eing 
stored  in  every  corner  and  re-handled  many 
times  before  mailing.  .\s  a  consequence  we 
arrived  at  a  condition  where  the  papers  were 
printed  almost  twice  as  fast  as  formerly  but 
took  almost  twice  as  long  to  mail.  It  is  true 
that  more  men  and  larger  space  could  be  use<l 
to  alleviate  this  condition  but  .such  is  not 
sound  economics  and  very  often  more  space 
is  not  available.  Therefore,  to  reap  the  re¬ 
ward  of  high-siieed  presses  and  also  specific 
requirements  of  the  circulation  department 
high-speed  mailing  is  today  very  essential. 

Stroiqbt-LiN*  Prodoction 

“The  well-designed  mailing  room  of  today, 
whether  large  or  small,  whose  purpose  is  daily 
dispatch  of  papers,  recognises  certain  basic 
fundamentals  of  production  which  previously 
wiere  adopted  by  other  industries.  One  of  these 
is  straight-line  production  from  source  to  do 
livery.  Many  times  in  the  past  and  even  in 
the  present,  we  have  all  seen  mailing  rooms 
whose  product  is  carried  manually  or  by  hand 
trucks  to  all  points  of  the  compass  before  it 
reaches  the  delivery  trucks.  This  condition 
causes  loss  of  time,  greater  confusion,  more 
chances  for  error  and  costs  money  in  excess 
handling. 

“We  have  also  seen  the  mailing  rootn  where 
by  reason  of  inadequate  facilities  for  dispatch 
papers  must  l)e  stored  or  stacked  for  an  hour 
or  two  hours  after  the  presses  finish.  The 
best  paper  in  the  world  doesn't  sell  if  it's  in 
the  mailing  room  waiting  hours  to  get  out. 
The  modern  daily  newspaper  mailing  room 
provides  very  little,  if  any,  storage  space  for 
papers  and  thereby  eliminates  excessive  han¬ 
dling  and  loss  of  time.  The  day  is  also  gone 
when  mail  bags  or  bundles  by  the  hundreds 
are  loaded  on  hand  trucks  and  pushed  all  over 
the  mailing  room  to  the  door  or  elevator  for 
loading  onto  the  delivery  trucks.  Belt  con¬ 
veyors  do  this  with  far  greater  efficiency. 

WirO'Tioiog  Mochinot 

"The  use  of  wire-tieing  machines  has  made 
rapid  inroads  in  many  mailing  rooms  in  the 
last  few  years,  until  today  wire-tieing  in  some 
papers  is  a  common  practice.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  machine  wire-tieing  is  .speed.  Ma¬ 
chines  are  in  operation  today  which  will  tie 
26  bundles  of  papers  per  minute  in  any  size 
from  3  in.  to  27  in.,  either  round  or  .square. 
Other  machines  of  similar  character,  but 


smaller,  may  be  wheeled  on  casters  to  any 
point  in  the  mailing  room  where  tiring  is 
necessary  and  produce  similar  results.  Hand- 
tieing  by  wire  is  also  used  in  some  papers 
where  labor  is  plentiful.  Although  speed  is 
the  prime  advantage  of  wire  other  and  almost 
equally  important  advantages  can  be  gained  by 
its  use.  .\ny  bundle  properly  square-tied  with 
wire  is  almost  theft-proof,  unless  the  culprit 
carries  wire  cutters.  To  many  papers  the 
stealing  of  papers  from  twine-tied  bundles  is 
a  continual  source  of  trouble.  The  wired 
bundle  also  is  tied  much  tighter  and  stays 
tighter  than  twine  ties. 

“.Another  important  advantage,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  so  since  war  started,  is  the  cost  of  wire 
against  twine.  -At  pre-war  prices  wire  had 
only  a  slight  advantage.  However,  since  the 
start  of  war  twine  has  increased  from  1754% 
to  22! j%,  while  wire  has  remained  the  same 
price. 

‘Tt  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
modern  mailing  room  has  at  least  succumbed 
to  the  science  of  machinery  and  can  take  its 
place  beside  the  high-speed  press  and  fast  type¬ 
setting  machine,  if  proper  thought  is  given  to 
the  planning  for  its  requirements.  N'ot  al¬ 
ways  does  the  use  of  modern  machinery  prove 
advantageous.  One  might  have  a  machine 
capable  of  tieing  26  bundles  a  minute,  but 
because  of  poor  planning  might  not  l>e  able  to 
get  papers  to  it  any  fa.ster  than  five  bundles 
a  minute.  This  obviously  is  nert  the  fault  of 
the  machine  hut  of  inadequate  preparation  to 
make  full  use  of  it.  In  the  designing  of  the 
modern  mailing  room  each  machine,  anveyor, 
table  or  bag  rack  must  serve  as  a  co-ordinating 
contpontent  of  a  sniootb-runniiig  organism, 
where  the  manual  handling  of  i^pers  is  kept 
to  a  minimum  and  where  the  shortest  distance 
and  time  is  used.  It  would  be  exaggeration  to 
say  that  mechanized  mailing  rooms  today  are 
well-nigh  perfect.  It  can  Ite  said,  however, 
that  they  no  longer  are  the  bottle-neck  in 
newspaper  production. 

“.A  mailing  room  we  visit  almost  nightly 
finishes  on  the  average  from  three  to  seven 
minutes  behind  the  presses,  which  deliver  to 
the  mailing  room  a  total  of  82,400  papers  per 
hour  for  an  average  run  of  75  to  80  minutes.” 

How  He  Got  His  Start 

I.  W.  HILLSTROM,  Mason  City  (la.) 

Globe -Gazette,  newly-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Northern  States  Circula- 
t  i  o  n  Managers’ 

Association,  be- 
g  a  n  newspaper 
work  as  a  “trou- 
b  1  e  shooter”  in 
the  circulation 
department  o  f 
the  old  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily 
News.  He  had 
previously 
attended  the 
University  of 
Minnesota.  A 
native  of  Maple 
Pin  in,  Minn., 

young  Hillstrom  chose  Minneapolis  as 
the  city  in  which  to  get  his  start.  He 
left  the  News  to  become  assistant  cir- 
cvilation  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star. 

His  introduction  to  Iowa  was  in  the 
capacity  of  circulation  manager  for 
the  Burlington  Hawk-Eye.  Later  he 
returned  to  Minneapolis  as  branch 
manager  of  the  old  Journal.  In  1925, 
he  was  named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Mason  City  Globe- Gazette.  Since 
then  he  has  been  active  in  ICMA  and 
Central  States  and  he  was  chosen  re¬ 
cently  to  head  the  newly-named 
Northern  States  association,  formerly 
known  as  the  Minnesota  organization. 

Carrier  Graduates 

JUNE  is  the  month  when  many  car¬ 
rier-salesmen  graduate  from  high 
school  and  from  the  ranks  of  newspa¬ 
per  carrier  service.  While  many  pa¬ 
pers  pay  tribute  to  their  carrier  grad¬ 
uates  in  one  form  or  another,  we  were 
particularly  pleased  to  note  how  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph  not 
only  devoted  a  full-page  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  its  30  graduates,  using  their  pic¬ 
tures,  but  also  is  running  a  series  of 
30  small  ads,  reprinting  the  picture  of 
each  graduate  and  introducing  each 
one  to  the  businessmen  of  Blooming¬ 
ton  as  an  aid  to  helping  the  boys  get 


I.  W.  Hillstrom 


jobs.  .  .  .  The  Atlanta  Journal  ran  an 
attractive  page  and  a  half  promotion 
ad,  congratulating  its  largest  grad¬ 
uating  class,  comprising  55  Journal 
carriers.  .  .  .  Three  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  &  Journal  carriers  who 
have  done  superior  work  in  high 
school,  received  scholarships  to  Lamar 
Junior  College.  The  scholarships  were 
given  by  the  local  Lions  Club  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Receive  Hero  Medals 

TWO  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press-Dispatch 

carriers  recently  received  medals  of 
valor  after  they,  assisted  by  a  third 
boy,  spread  the  alarm  which  enabled 
more  than  a  dozen  persons  to  escape 
unharmed  from  an  ammonia-filled 
apartment  building.  The  medals  were 
given  by  the  Third  Division  Society  of 
the  AEF,  composed  of  wounded  or 
gassed  veterans.  Presentation  was 
made  by  Harold  Shugard,  circulation 
director,  at  a  special  high  school  as¬ 
sembly. 

■ 

(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 

Aluminum  Cleanup 
STRESSING  both  the  urgency  of  the 

nation's  need  for  aluminum  and  for 
full  cooperation  of  its  readers  in  de¬ 
fense  plans,  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Post  June  9  opened  an  all-out  cam¬ 
paign  for  collection  of  all  unessential 
aluminum  kitchenware  in  Western 
New  York  homes  to  help  ease  the  ex¬ 
isting  aluminum  shortage  announced 
by  the  OPM. 

The  paper  is  probably  the  first  in 
the  North  to  begin  such  a  drive.  In 
the  South,  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
has  been  conducting  a  similar  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Post’s  campaign  was  announced 
with  a  full  page  ad  and  a  half-column 
story  asking  women  to  determine 
what  aluminumware  they  did  not 
need  and  to  bring  it  to  a  designated 
depository. 

When  collected,  sorted,  and  baled 
for  shipment,  the  metal  is  to  be  sold 
at  a  price  established  by  the  OPM. 
Process  are  to  be  given  to  the 
United  Service  Organization  for  Na¬ 
tional  Defense. 

Tall  Story  Idea 

BASS  fishermen  in  the  Detroit  area 

gather  together  once  a  year  for  a 
session  of  tall  story  telling,  under 
sponsorship  of  Albert  Stoll,  Jr.,  con¬ 
servation  editor  of  the  Detroit  News, 
and  the  News  Home  Institute.  This 
year’s  meeting  was  held  June  17  and 
18  in  the  auditorium  studios  of  Radio 
Station  WWJ,  the  Detroit  News  sta¬ 
tion.  Special  speakers,  a  special  two- 
reel  movie  on  bass  fishing,  a  trained 
dog  act,  and  other  entertainment  acts 
were  presented. 

Fishing  Stunt 

THE  St.  Petersburg  Times  has  spon¬ 
sored  the  tagging  of  a  tarpon  in 
that  section  and  will  pay  $100  cash 
to  the  person  who  catches  it.  This 
is  in  conjunction  with  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Chamber  of  Commerce  annual 
Taipon  Roundup.  Stunt  could  be 
used  at  any  fishing  resort. 


Musical  Programs 

MUSIC  lovers  are  being  catered  to 

effectively  by  many  newspapen 
For  the  past  month  the  Boston  Herald 
has  promoted,  and  kept  alive  the 
interest  in  an  unprecedented  musical 
event  the  “Musiquiz.”  With  the  co. 
operation  of  the  Boston  “Pops”  or- 
chestra  and  its  conductor  Arthur 
Fiedler,  of  Ted  Cott,  director  of  the 
radio  program  “SO  You  Think  You 
Know  Music,”  of  Charles  O’Conndl, 
musical  director  of  RCA  Victor,  and 
of  Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  two  parts,  consisting  of  a 
concert  and  the  Herald  Musiquiz  was 
staged  at  the  Boston  Garden  on  June 
15— to  be  followed  by  a  second  event 
on  June  22.  Ten  thousand  people 
attended — paying  25c  a  head  for  the 
benefit  of  Pension  Fund  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the 
correct  answers  to  questions  on  musk 
as  found  on  the  ballots  received  by 
all  attending.  To  Rudolph  Elie,  Jr, 
assistant  music  and  drama  critic  of 
the  Boston  Herald  was  handed  the 
job  of  writing  daily  articles  and  Sun¬ 
day  features. 

An  audience  of  37,000  attended  the 
second  Southern  California  Musical 
Fiesta,  sponsored  by  the  Los  Angelet 
Times,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Memorial 
Coliseum  Jan.  14.  Sixty  communities 
in  the  area  contributed  talent  to  the 
program. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution's  Third 
Greater  Atlanta  Music  Festival  was 
held  recently.  Free  to  the  publk 
and  given  to  the  city  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  spirit  of  an  annual 
party,  the  festival  jammed  35,000 
person’s  in  Grant  Field  stadium.  With 
a  cast  of  thirty-five  hundred  from 
four  counties,  the  Constitution’s  free 
party  was  staged  under  the  directiem 
of  staff  man,  Frank  Drake,  and  fea¬ 
tured  21  bands,  military  exhibitions 
and  folk  dancing. 

Free  Wont  Ads 

RESULTS  of  the  fifth  annual  week- 

long  offer  of  free  want  ads  for 
school  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  16  were  announced  by  Fred 
Clifford,  classified  ad  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune. 

During  the  week  of  Sunday,  June 
8.  through  Sunday,  June  15,  the  want 
ad  columns  of  the  Star  Journal  and 
the  Tribune  were  offered  without 
charge  to  boys  and  girls  between  the 
specified  ages,  for  the  sale,  exchange 
or  purchase  of  children’s  merchan¬ 
dise  only.  The  ads  featured  trans¬ 
actions  in  dolls,  doll  carriages,  bicy¬ 
cles,  children’s  books,  clothing,  elec¬ 
tric  trains,  marbles  and  numerous 
other  items. 

A  total  of  1,583  ads  was  printed 
free  for  the  youngsters.  Elach  ad  was 
run  for  two  days.  At  regular  linage 
rates  this  space  would  have  sold  at 
$2,160. 

Mr.  Clifford  pointed  out  that  the 
goodwill  value  of  getting  even  chil¬ 
dren  acquainted  with  the  want  ad 
columns  was  considered  adequate  re¬ 
turn  on  the  event  which  was  begun 
as  an  experiment  and  which  has 
developed  into  a  yearly  institution. 
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CLASSIFIED  MEET 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Group  of 
classified  advertising  managers  nut 
recently  in  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  and 
elected  officers  as  follows:  Eiarl  B. 
Killion,  Moline  Dispatch,  treasurer; 
Elrnie  B.  Roberts,  Peoria  Journal 
Transcript,  vice-president;  Alma  Sou-  L 
cek,  Iowa  City  Press  Citizen,  secre-  I 
tary;  Bernard  F.  Marshall,  Rock  I 
Island  Argus,  president.  " 
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Now  Is  the  Time  for 
Aggressive  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

promotion  people  we’ve  talked  to 

recently  seem  torn  between  con¬ 
flicting  thoughts  and  emotions.  Some 
feel  it’s  a  time  to  pull  in  their  horns; 
others  that  it’s  a  time  for  all-out 
activity.  Some  of  them  are  frankly 
concerned  over  the  uncertainties  of 
the  months  ahead.  They  see  shrink¬ 
ing  linage  revenues  and  mounting 
costs  bringing  about  a  demand  for 
greater  and  greater  economies;  econ¬ 
omy  demands  always  hit  the  promotion 
d^artment  first,  they  say;  therefore, 
it’s  a  smart  idea  to  anticipate  them 
and  begin  cutting  down  right  now. 

Some  promotion  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceding  the  wisdom  or  the 
expediency  of  this  thinking,  say  that 
now  more  than  ever  is  the  time  for 
aggressive  promotional  effort;  cut,  if 
you  -  .t’st,  but  only  when  you  must 
and  only  after  you  have  fought  it  to 
the  last  stand.  They  argue,  and 
soundly,  that  newspapers  are  urging 
upon  others  the  necessity  for  continu¬ 
ing  advertising  effort,  even  for  those 
whose  markets  have  temporarily  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  that  newspapers  can  do 
no  less  than  practice  what  they  preach. 

Chance  to  Mahe  Impression 

We  are  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  all-out  boys.  Now  more  than 
ever,  it  seems  to  us,  newspapers  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  unforget¬ 
table  impression  upon  advertisers,  an 
impression  that  should  pay  off  for 
years  to  come.  Hardly  a  newspapier 
market  in  the  country  exists  that  is 
not,  in  one  or  another  way,  affected 
by  the  defense  program.  Favorably 
affected,  we  mean.  Which  gives  you 
a  chance  to  do  a  job  for  your  market 
advertisers  should  long  remember. 

At  hand  this  week,  for  instance,  are 
market  promotions  from  three  impor¬ 
tant  ncfwspapers,  all  based  on  defense 
expenditures  and  all  calculated  to 
make  advertisers  feel  that  here  are 
no  overnight,  mushroom  expansions, 
but  expansions  that  will  remain  per¬ 
manently  to  make  good  markets  far 
better  in  years  to  come. 

From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  which  have  been 
doing  a  standout  promotional  job  for 
their  market,  comes  a  32-page  book¬ 
let,  “Kentuckiana — a  factual  survey  of 
the  Louisville  trade  territory.”  It  is 
an  excellent  compilation  of  important 
facts  for  advertisers.  It  contains  fig¬ 
ures  on  population,  urban  and  rural; 
industrial  plants,  employes,  payrolls 
and  value  of  products;  wholesale  es¬ 


tablishments,  employes,  payrolls  and 
sales;  retail  stores,  employes,  payrolls 
and  sales  broken  down  by  classifica¬ 
tions;  living  standards  and  buying 
power — all  available  by  counties. 

Addition  to  Normal  Prosperity 

The  booklet  drives  home  the  fact 
that  Louisville’s  new  defense  prosper¬ 
ity  is  added  on  to  a  normal  prosperity 
as  an  extra,  but  an  extra  that  will 
largely  remain.  In  the  same  mail 
comes  a  little  folder  from  these  papers 
refK>rting  two  new  expenditures  in  the 
market — one  a  public  works  for  de¬ 
fense,  the  other  an  industrial  plant. 

From  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times  comes  a  little  folder  show¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  aviation  develop¬ 
ment  that  is  making  Oklahoma  City 
the  “air  cross-roads  of  the  United 
States” — a  market  development  that 
will  remain  permanently.  With  this 
is  a  folder  analyzing  the  papers’  zones 
of  influence,  claiming  that  they  pretty 
much  blanket  the  state. 

And  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  comes  a  broadside  showing,  in 
pictures,  the  varied  industrial  activity 
going  on  in  its  market  as  a  result  of 
the  defense  program — an  activity,  too, 
that  impresses  one  as  permanent. 

Comes  peace,  and  advertising  will 
have  a  big  job  on  its  hands  to  keep 
this  vastly  expanded  industrial  plant 
of  ours  going.  Righ  now,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  the  time  for  newspapers  to 
pound  home  the  story  of  their  place 
in  the  advertising  picture.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  economy  may  force  a  strate¬ 
gic  retreat — but  until  then,  we  firmly 
believe,  the  command  should  be.  All 
out! 


EXCITING,  although  not  the  exact 
word,  is  probably  as  good  as  any 
that  come  readily  to  hand  to  describe 
a  promotion  just  unloosed  upon  New 
Yorkers  by  PM,  Ralph  Ingersoll’s 
brave  experimental  tabloid.  It’s  a 
prospectus  telling  people  what  they 
will  find  in  PM  if  they  read  it  every 
day — a  60-page  tabloid-size  stitched 
folder,  done  in  offset  in  two  colors  on 
a  heavy  stock  so  that  it  is  quite  a 
bulky  package.  People  getting  this 
prospectus  and  just  hefting  it  in 
their  hands  will  feel  that  they’re  get¬ 
ting  a  lot — and  that’s  probably  jxist 
what  Promotion  Manager  Harold 
Smith  wants  them  to  feel. 

Because  PM  is  using  this  prospectus 
to  launch  a  wide  sampling  campaign 


“CERTIUJO  CONVERTED  ME,’ 

Remarks  the  Old  Timer 


iM 


in  New  York  designed  to  give  its  cir¬ 
culation  a  sudden  and  admittedly 
needed  boost  in  circulation.  The  idea 
is  smart,  too,  quite  as  smart  as  the 
pro^>ectus.  Nine  different  but  typical 
neighborhoods  of  New  York  have  been 
selected  for  this  sampling  Ccunpaign. 
PM  will  watch  closely  the  results  in 
each  neighborhood.  It  will  assume 
that  the  neighborhoods  in  which  the 
sampling  campaign  is  most  productive 
are  the  kind  of  neighborhoods  in  which 
PM  is  most  likely  to  find  new  readers 
— and  will  then  bear  down  on  all 
neighborhoods  of  that  kind  in  the  city. 

This  piece  is  the  first  in  the  sampling 
campaign.  It  will  be  followed  for  a 
while  with  free  copies,  which  in  turn 
will  be  followed  by  a  slroni?  solicita¬ 
tion  for  readers.  I^e  campaign  seems 
to  have  been  well  thought  out  and 
there  is  little  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
if  it  all  follows  the  line  of  this  pros¬ 
pectus  it  will  reward  PM. 

For  the  average  newspaper,  a  cir¬ 
culation  effort  of  this  kind,  it  appears 
from  cursory  examination,  might  be 
too  expensive.  But  for  PM,  dependent 
entirely  upon  circulation  revenue,  it 
looks  like  a  good  investment,  a  lot 
better,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than 
the  promotion  that  introduced  PM. 

One  attitude  in  the  piece,  though, 
makes  us  just  a  little  tired.  That  is 
the  claim  that  PM  is  “the  newspaper 
that  can  and  dares  to  tell  the  truth.” 
The  courage  to  do  this.  PM  claims, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  carries  no 
advertising.  The  implied  criticism  of 
other  newspapers,  and  of  advertisers, 
is,  as  all  but  the  hopelessly  misled 
know,  98%  unjustified.  Can  it  be  that 
PM’s  failure  to  make  more  of  a  dent 
in  New  York’s  circulation  picture  in 
its  first  year  is  due  to  public  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  hollowness  of  this  appeal? 
The  reception  given  this  promotion 
may  have  a  small  part  of  the  answer. 

They'll  Do  It  Every  Time 

PRESCRIPTION  for  an  attention-get¬ 
ting  promotion:  Pictures,  lots  of 
them,  of  beautiful  girls  in  bathing 
suits.  Shuffle  well  and  use  liberally. 
It’ll  work  every  time. 

Here’s  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch,  for  instance,  with  a 
leaflet  that  wants  only  to  get  across 
to  advertisers  the  idea  that  there’s  lots 
of  new  money  in  its  market  because 
of  the  defense  program  and  the  way 
to  get  it  is  to  advertise. 

The  story’s  simply  and  quickly  told. 
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But  how  assure  attention  for  it?  Easy. 
Stick  a  picture  of  five  buxom  bathing 
beauties  on  one  side,  headline  it  “Boy, 
oh  boy!”  and  then  tell  the  reader  to 
“Turn  this  over  quick!” 

It  works,  all  right.  But  boys, 
shouldn’t  that  be  “quickly”? 

Women 

“WHAT  every  advertiser  should  know 

about  Cincinnati  women”  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  little  folder  that  tells  adver¬ 
tisers  that  “Cincinnati  women  pay 
most  attention  to  your  advertising 
when  you  put  it  in  the  Times-Star.” 
Basis  for  this  claim  is  a  Ross-Federal 
research  study  among  3,000  house¬ 
wives  representing  58  residential  sec¬ 
tions.  'Ihe  sections  were  classed  “be- 
low-average,”  “average,”  “above- 
average” — and  in  each  group  the 
Times-Star  came  out  first.  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  folder,  and  helping  to  put  its 
point  across,  are  58  pictures  showing 
typical  homes  in  the  residential  areas 
covered  by  the  study. 

■ 

National  BBB  to 
Meet  in  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles,  June  16 — Informal 
brass  tacks  discussions  of  bureau  prob¬ 
lems,  instead  of  the  usual  program  of 
assigned  talks,  will  feature  the  1941 
conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc., 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Biltmore  Hotel  June  23-27. 

Topics  to  be  considered  include 
clearing  information  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  building  and  loan 
advertising,  real  estate  and  building 
construction  advertising,  supplying  in¬ 
formation  to  the  general  public,  com¬ 
parison  of  financial  support  from  radio 
stations  with  that  received  from  news¬ 
papers,  scare  advertising,  advertising 
media  co-operation,  and  advertising 
practices  in  non-bureau  cities. 

■ 

HARR  TO  RESIGN 

Dr.  Luther  Harr,  treasurer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  as  counsel  for  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Division  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  confirmed  June  16  by  the 
Senate,  will  resign  from  his  newspa¬ 
per  posts  when  he  is  sworn  in  by 
the  President,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  by  Dr.  Harr  June  17. 


•  “I  stuck  to  wet  mats  longer 
than  most.  Then  I  saw  the  nice 
job  that  people  were  getting  with 
Certifieds — ” 

•  “They  converted  me  to  Auto¬ 
matics,”  cut  in  the  foreman.  “I 
was  skeptical  about  such  rapid 
casting,  until  I  saw  the  perfect 
casts  Certified  Mats  would  give 
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the  Department’s  current  information 
section  said. 

Transocean  News  Service,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Railway  and  Tourist  Agency, 
and  the  German  Library  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  which  were  ordered  June  16  to 
cease  operations  in  the  U.  S.,  have 
long  regarded  as  Nazi  propa¬ 

ganda  agencies  and  have  been  so  de- 


Trend  of  U  S  -  Axis  Moves  "  n.  y.  Delegates  to 

A  Transocean  News  Service,  the  Ger-  ^  .mm  ^ 

mi_  -  _  It  ^  Railway  and  Tourist  Agency,  ^UllQ  Vi^OnVGntlOll 

I  111*00  TOTlfi  STOTTS  OrQflfl  and  the  German  Library  of  Informa-  ^ 

X  XXA  h^LVXXlO  X^X^X  \J\A\A  ordered  June  16  to  CAAri  Snllt  OTl  FFiP 

»  T,  cease  operations  in  the  U.  S.,  have  OpUl  OH  T 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER  long  been  regard^  as  N^i  pro^-  Developments  during  the  week  ov« 

ganda  agencies  and  have  been  so  de-  r-.iii/i’o 

WHETHER  the  30  to  40  American  from  Berlin  and  Sayville  R.  Davis  scribed  in  Dies  Committee  reports.  V’®  k  m  !  u  * 

correspondents  in  Berlin  and  Rome  from  Rome  this  spring  to  write  de-  D.  N.  B.,  the  official  German  news  stnKes,  orougnt  aiMut  by  a 

are  in  “precarious”  spot  these  tense  finitive  articles  on  those  countries.  The  agency,  was  not  ^ected  by  the  order,  resolution  pass^  by  a  mmonty 
days  is  a  question  on  which  their  edi-  Monitor  said  it  has  “nominal  cover-  The  Presidential  order  requires  Jirne  IB  condemnmg 

tors  are  not  in  agreement,  but  the  age”  in  Berlin  and  Rome  today.  that  German  nationals  connected  with  *  V®®  o*  troops  to  bre^ 

fast  pace  of  diplomatic  developments  In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  these  agencies  must  be  removed  from  strike, 

this  week  made  several  editors  ap-  there  are  six  Americans  representing  the  U.  S.  A  subsequent  order  pre-  i^bicat^  that  a  split  delegation  of  22 
prehensive  for  the  future  safety  of  the  broadcasting  chains  in  the  Axis  vented  them  from  leaving  at  present,  delegates  and  10  alternates  would  rep. 
their  staffs.  capitals.  Four  of  them  are  former  Transocean  News  Service  maintains  ^®  tocal  ^  the 

At  least  19  American  reporters  are  newspapermen.  The  radio  men  in-  an  office  in  the  National  Press  Build-  convention  in  Detroit, 

now  active  in  Berlin  and  13  represent  elude:  ing  in  Washington  but  had  no  staff 
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ganda  agencies  and  have  been  so  de- 

WHETHER  the  30  to  40  American  from  Berlin  and  Sayville  R.  Davis  scribed  in  Dies  Committee  reports. 

correspondents  in  Berlin  and  Rome  from  Rome  this  spring  to  write  de-  D.  N.  B.,  the  official  German  news 
are  in  “precarious”  spot  these  tense  finitive  articles  on  those  countries.  The  agency,  was  not  affected  by  the  order, 
days  is  a  question  on  which  their  edi-  Monitor  said  it  has  “nominal  cover-  The  Presidential  order  requires 
tors  are  not  in  agreement,  but  the  age”  in  Berlin  and  Rome  today.  that  German  nationals  connected  with 


now  active  in  Berlin  and  13  represent  elude:  ing  in  Washington  but  had  no  staff 

U.  S.  news  agencies  and  newspapers  Berlin— Harry  W.  Flannery,  for-  members  there  on  Monday.  Its  Wash-  “  Py^SHXR  went  to  press 

in  Rome.  With  concern  growing  over  merly  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Albany  ington  correspondents  are  listed  in  the  “te  ^ursMy  mght  one  or  the  largest 

a  possible  diplomatic  break  as  the  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  and  membership  roster  of  the  Congres-  memberehip  meetmgs  m  me  hi^ry 

climax  of  Axis- American  retaliatory  Chicago  City  News  Association,  and  sional  Press  Galleries.  One  of  them,  of  me  N^  York  guud,  which  claim 

moves.  Editor  &  Publisher  queried  Howard  K.  Smith,  until  recently  with  Manfred  Zapp,  never  has  call^  4,100  paid  up  members  and  is  the 

editors  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  the  U.P.,  for  CBS;  Charles  Lanius,  ^is  memb^hip  cas^,  but  the  largest  local  m  ffie  co^tp^,  were 


other,  Tom  W.  Davis,  is  a  mwnber  of  heatedly  debating  the  strike  issue  and 
the  galleries  and  is  eligible  to  attend  trying  to  form  instructions  for  its 


learned  that  several  are  frankly  wor-  formerly  with  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  omer,  lorn  w.  l^yis,  is  a  m^oer  oi  neaieoiy 

ried  over  the  likelihood  that  their  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  galleries  and  is  eligible  to  attend  ^mg  tc 
staffs  may  be  interned  if  relations  with  Paris  edition,  for  NBC,  and  John  Paul  Presidentwl  and  other  press  confer-  delegates 

the  United  States  are  broken.  Dickson,  an  exchange  student,  for  f mcluding  off-the-rerord  meet-  Ad 

B.U  u  <  MBS.  »ngs  between  military  spokesmen  and  AnU-at 


the  United  States  are  broken. 

Exit  from  U.  S.  Provoatod 

Perhaps  the  most  heartening  de- 


ings  between  military  spokesmen  and 


Rome  —  Charles  Barbe,  formerly  correspondents. 


Admiaittrotioa  ia  Bottlo 

Anti-administrationites,  heartened 
by  the  hundreds  of  names  put  to 


velomnen^  tendtov^to  off<!et^fpars  of  *^®  ^^dianapolis  Star,  for  CBS;  F^er^  auffiorities  announced  that  petitions  circulated  in  various  unit*, 

yelopment  tenctog  to  offset  fears  of  AnH^rs^n  torpor  Davis’  White  House  identification  card  ^ndemning  the  anti-Roosevelt  res^ 


of  a,  ^avid  Anderson,  former  journal-  House  laeniincation  cara  condemning  the  anti-Roosevelt  : 

hoctavpc  for  safe  conduct^of  Axis  teacher  at  San  Jose  (Cal.)  State  which  serves  to  admit  him  to  lution  as  unrepresentative  of  the 

“ffiS  »'  a-e  New  York  ,  , 

U.  S  war  the  Washington  order  on  With  ^it  vis^  Iron.  Germany  and  '"^cS^n  Libnny  of  inlomtation  r”£  ?o"iS  we’S'faci  wltSt™” 
Tuesday  that  prevented  any  German  Italy  difficult  to  get,  deep  concern  .  j  m  .  ,7  Batt^  Place  New  lorces  were  laced  wim  a 

nationals  now  in  the  country  from  w“  ®*P'-®ased  in  several  offices  that  ycJk  CUy  when  H  SSL  Sr  dZ  *^® 

leavijig,  “pending  further  instruc-  present  st^s  in  either  ^^n  or  Committee’ scrutiny.  It  had  its  incep-  week  almost 

tions-”  tion  in  May,  1936,  and  was  considered  «uiiJc^n  in  in  npwsnaopr  offio 

The  official  explanation  was  that  the  temed  for  the  duration  if  a  diplo-  to  be  a  part  of  the  German  consulate  ^  l  ^  10  new^aper  offic 


newspapermen  ana  omciais  irom  me  “  '  rpoalted  1  j  T  •  7  j  —  j  . 

U.  S  war  the  Washington  order  on  With  ^itvir^  from  Germany  and  '"^cS^n  Libnny  of  inlomtation  r”£  ?o"iS  we’S'faei  wltSfST 
Tuesday  that  prevented  any  German  Italy  difficult  to  get,  deep  concern  .  j  m  .  ,7  Batt^  Place  New  lorces  were  laced  wim  a  sen- 

nationals  now  to  the  country  from  ®xpre^ed  to  several  offices  that  ^k  CUy,  when  h  S^e  Ses  ouj  threat  ^  their  control  for  to^ 

Iraoenino  “ruanrlinrT  fiie.^K<aw  iraed-e-iim.  the  DreSent  Staffs  m  Cither  Berlin  Or  nw  _  _ at _  ¥a  u  _  J  ; _  time  Ul  yearS. 


tions.”  nome  or  both  capitals  might  be  m- 

The  official  explanation  was  that  the  temed  “for  the  duration”  if  a  diplo- 
U.  S.  Government  wanted  to  secure  matic  break  should  occur, 
compliance  with  President  Roose-  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  that  two 


me  m  years. 

^omrmi^scm^y.  iinauiB^^  During  the  week  almost  1,000 
Uon  m  May,  1936  and  was  consider^  guildsmen  to  10  newspaper  offices  in 
to  be  a  part  of  the^rm^  ^ulate  York  signed  petitio^  repudiat- 

generals  offi^  m  New  York.  ^  resolution  ^d  pledging  their 

Gernian  Railway  and  _  Tourist  ,  «  * 


velt’s  order  freezing  foreign  fimds  and  worried  editors  had  consulted  each  Agency  was  not  mentioned  to  the  :  Y  Y j  f  j  „  * 

forbidding  their  removal  without  oer-  other  thifs  week  on  the  advicahilitv  ni^c  Prkmmit4M»  twkort  hut  a  faoiHtv  16o-30  aaopted  the  antl-Roose* 


forbidding  their  removal  without  per-  other  this  week  on  the  advisability  Dies  Committee  report  but  a  facility  ^  aaopiea  me 

mission.  Actually,  according  to  one  of  reducing  their  staffs  as  soon  as  described  as  German  Railroads  Infor-  j®“  r^iuuon  at  a  guild  meeting 
official,  the  reason  was  to  clamp  down  possible  because  the  situation  to  mation  Office  was  discussed.  This 


on  German  espionage  and,  to  effect,  which  the  American  correspondents  enterprise  has  been  operating  to  New 
to  hold  the  Germans  to  the  U.  S.  as  find  themselves  is  “definitely  preca-  York  City  for  20  years, 
hostages  to  assure  the  safety  of  Amer-  rious.” 

leans  now  to  Germany.  May  Radace  Staffs 

The  rollcaU  of  American  reporters  “u  may  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  WHAT  OUR 
to  Berlin  follows:  number  of  Americans  to  these  capi-  RT7&FkF'12Q  QBV 

Associated  Press— Louis  P.  Loch-  tals,”  one  editor  said.  “We  don’t  **"^*^^"^*^*^  * _ 


leans  now  to  Germany.  May  Radac*  Staffs 

The  rollcaU  of  American  reporters  “u  may  be  desirable  to  reduce  the 
to  Berlin  follows:  number  of  Americans  to  these  capi- 

Associated  Press— Louis  P.  Loch-  tals,”  one  editor  said.  “We  don’t 

ner,  bureau  chief;  Alvm  Steinkopf,  want  our  staffs  tied  up.” 

Ernest  G.  Fischer,  Angus  ’Thuermer,  Another  editor  pointed  out  that 
Lynn  HeinzerUng,  Edwin  Shanke.  during  the  first  World  War  the  re¬ 
united  Press— Frederick  C.  Oechsner,  porters,  with  one  or  two  excepUons, 
Central  European  manager,  Joseph  came  out  of  Berlin  with  the  U.  S 

Grigg,  Jr.,  bureau  manager,  George  Embassy  staff.  But,  he  added,  “they 


Idea  Back  of 
The  AP  Ads 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Naturally  we  were  interested  to  the 


June  10. 

Adoption  of  the  original  resolutioD 
was  to  line  with  a  telegram  addressed 
to  all  guild  locals  throughout  the 
country  by  Milton  Kaufman,  paid 
executive  vice-president  of  the  guild 
urging  them  to  “send  wires  of  support 
and  encouragement  to  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Aviation  strikers  to  their  defeiue 
of  right  to  strike  and  protest  to  Roose¬ 
velt  use  of  troops  to  abrogate  this 
right.” 

So  incensed  was  she  over  the  guild's 
“treason”  to  endorsing  “a  strike  which 


Kidd,  Alex  Dreier,  Ja<^  Fleischer,  apparently  observed  the  rules  of  di-  Editor  &  Publisher  editorial  recently  threatened  the  defense  program  of  our 

Glen  M.  Stadler,  and  Rich^d  C.  Hot-  piomacy  to  those  days.  ’The  State  commending  the  idea  back  of  some  country,”  Helen  Worden,  World-Tele- 

telet,  who  IS  m  jail  awaiting  trial  ori  Department  tells  us  that  they  are  not  page  ads  we  have  been  running.  Now  pram  feature  writer,  tendered  hei 

an  espionage  cl^rge.  Intenwtional  jq  s^-e  that  will  happen  this  time  the  question  has  been  asked  as  to  how  resignation  lliursday.  In  resigning 

News  Servic^Pieree  Huss,  bi^au  jf  a  break  comes.”  we  happened  to  hit  on  the  idea  of  ty-  ^.®  *“‘***’  ®*^®  ®*'®  * 

Should  this  eventuality  occur,  this  tog  the  copy  to  these  ads  right  into  diates  its  present  policy,  root  and 

Times  Guido  Enderto  “Y*^®®y  chief,  editor  and  probably  others  would  the  local  promotion  needs  of  AP  mem-  branch.” 

^  i  T  ^  B«lin  through-  close  up  to  Berlin  and  bring  out  ber  newspapers  everywhere.  * 

PeS  Kn^^th^  ChtoSo  Trtb^rS^  eve^  American  reporter,  if  this  were  IJe  answer  is  easy.  Kouffmon  Named 

rercivai  nmauui.  \^nwago  imouw  possible,  and  also  try  to  get  coverage  The  general  manager  of  the  AP  —  ...  .  _ 

.^ex  Small,  acting  bureau  chief  m  f^om  a  German  staff.  This  arrange-  would  not  have  it  any  other  way  be-  EdltOI  m  BOliaOr 

h^r^lea^f  ment  would  not  be  very  satisfactory  cause  that  ^ed  the  best  way  to  get  18-Reginald 

nome  on  leave.  jjyt  under  the  circumstances  it  maximum  benefit  for  members  out  of 

In  Rome  the  American  newspaper-  ^^uld  be  all  that  could  be  done,  he  the  ads.  He  specified  that  any  adver- 

men  are:  •  xi_  u  u*  j  -j _  *  Doston  tvenxng  Transcnpi 

UP -Reynolds  Packard  manager  ,  *  tismg  the  membership  de^rtment  when  it  closed  its  doors  recently,  has 

Eleanor  SS^rd  his  wite  and^CSu  Subsistence  of  American  newspa-  placed  had  to  do  even  more  than  pro-  ^een  appointed  editor  of  the  Bangor 

rae^or  rac^n,  nis  wue  ana  oureau  permen  abroad  will  not  become  a  mote  the  AP  through  Editor  &  Pub-  R«nr 

problem  »  »  r«uU  of  reUlUUm,  mn.. 


out  World  War  I,  Br^ks  and  every  American  reporter,  if  this  were  The  answer  is  easy. 

Percival  I^auth.  Chwago  TnouM-—  possible,  and  also  try  to  get  coverage  Hie  general  manager  of  the  AP 
^ex  Small,  acting  bureau  chief  m  from  a  German  staff.  This  arrange-  would  not  have  it  any  other  way  be- 
absence  of  Miss  Signd  Schultz,  now  ment  would  not  be  very  satisfactory  cause  that  seemed  the  best  way  to  get 
horn®  on  leave.  jjyt  under  the  circumstances  it  maximum  benefit  for  members  out  of 


Forte  and  Livingston  Pomeroy.  AP — 
Richard  Massock,  bureau  chief. 


measures  invoked  by  the  Axis  Powers 


uve  U.e  unougn  succeeding  Monte  Bour- 

1.  j  .  u  r  j-  .L  1  jaily.  resigned.  Bourjaily,  formerly 
Such  copy  had  to  be  of  dmect  value  manager  of  United  Features 


SSSe  C.  and  Frank  B^te!  t  b  “"h  S^ndickte  1^  bLen  w;r^e  Bangor 

mS-Perey  WwTer  bureircWef  naUonals  m  toe  U.  S.,  the  State  De-  see,  member  publishers  frequently  re-  News  since  July,  1940.  LeavtogBan- 

V  partment  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  quest  “more  promotional  material  to  ..iA  ter 


partment  told  Editor  ’ &  Publisher.  quest  “more  promotional  material  foi 

Mic^e  Chm«o  New  York  Tm^  Americans  who  find  their  checks  re-  about  the  Associated  Press.”  The  aim  inde^r^ite  ^ 

HerbCTt  L.  Ma^ews,  bureau  fused  at  banks  to  Italy  and  elsewhere  is  that  every  piece  of  copy  be  written  •  .  .  •  •*  a 

and  Camille  Ciatoarra  New  York  ^^e  U.  S.  as  if  the  writer  were  on  a  member  J^uffman,  who  with  his  wife  and 

Herald  Trtounc-Allen  Raymond.  through  toe  State  Department.  Pub-  paper  getting  up  something  about  the  chUdren  have  had  a  summer  house  at 

■•rlin  Baraaa  Cloted  lishers  or  others  desirinv  to  send  AP  th®  Sebasco  Estates  near  Bath,  Me.. 


■•rlin  laraaa  Clotad  lishers  or  others  desiring  to  send  AP. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  closed  its  money  may  deposit  it  at  toe  Depart-  That’s  all  there  is  to  it — except  that 


the  Sebasco  Estates  near  Bath,  Me., 
for  many  years,  has  had  a  varied 


Berlin  office  a  week  ago  and  several  ment  and  it  will  be  promptly  trans-  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  newspaper  and  magazine  experiente. 
months  ago  shut  down  its  Rome  bu-  mitted.  requests  from  members  forced  an  up-  ^  ®  'Yf*  ^  a^ciate  editor  of  we 

reau  when  John  T.  Whitaker  was  Meanwhile  toe  Department  is  study-  ward  revision  of  toe  mat  orders  after  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  a  foreign 
expelled.  This  newspaper  has  no  ing  methods  to  broaden  its  program  the  first  ad.  And  most  of  those  heard  correspondent  during  the  World  War. 


correspondents  to  Germany  or  Italy  for  aid  of  U.  S.  nationals  to  unfriendly  from  are  asking  for  “all  of  this  sort  of 


now.  David  Nichol,  from  Berlin,  is  countries.  thing  we  can  get.”  Kauffman  will  write  the  editorials,  a 

temporarily  located  in  Berne,  Swit-  No  evidence  has  been  presented  to  Paul  Miller,  column  known  as  “Bitter  Sweet”  on 

zerland.  The  Christian  Science  Moni-  indicate  physical  danger  to  American  Executive  Assistant,  Associated  Press,  the  editorial  page  and  handle  toe  edi* 


Paul  Miller, 


In  his  new  position  on  the  News, 
Kauffman  will  write  the  editorials,  a 
column  known  as  “Bitter  Sweet”  on 


tor  brought  home  Joseph  C.  Harsch  newspapermen  in  Germany  or  Italy, 


torial  page  features  of  the  paper. 


for  JUNE  2  1,  194  1 
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William  S.  Paley 
Backs  FCC 
Investigation 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  16 — Pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  suggested  investigation 
of  the  Federal  Communiciations  Com¬ 
mission  played  their  triunp  cards  this 
week,  presenting  William  S.  Paley, 
president  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  and  others  to  support  the 
testimony  presented  last  week  by  Mark 
Ethridge,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  and  Times. 

Their  statements  presented  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  industry  seeking  investiga¬ 
tion,  in  contrast  to  other  lines  of  en¬ 
deavor  which,  one  witness  said,  con¬ 
stantly  seek  to  avoid  examination. 
But,  it  was  argued,  probe  of  FCC  is 
necessary  if  uncertainties  are  to  be 
removed  from  the  field  of  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

Met  “Editorialising"  Charge 

The  charge  of  editorializing  news 
aired  by  radio  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  met  as  proponents  took  the  stand. 
Mr.  Paley  reiterated  a  suggestion  he 
made  six  years  ago  that  “fairness  in 
news  and  discussion,  and  freedom  from 
editorial  bias,  should  be  a  condition 
to  holding  a  broadcasting  license.” 

To  support  his  statement  that  ob¬ 
jectivity  is  sought,  he  presented  a  copy 
of  instructions  given  analysts  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War  stating 
that  “Columbia’s  announced  policy  of 
having  no  editorial  views  of  its  own 
and  not  seeking  to  maintain  or  ad¬ 
vance  the  views  of  others  will  be 
rigidly  continued.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  was  the  final  witness 
of  last  week.  He  said  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  industry  urges  investigation 
by  Congress  which  Chairman  James  L. 
Fly  and  the  FCC  majority  oppose. 

“So  far  as  I  know,”  Mr.  Ethridge 
said,  “it  is  thp  only  time  in  at  least 
the  recent  history  of  this  country 
when  an  industry  has  come  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  said,  ‘please  investigate  us.’  ” 

The  newspaper  executive,  who  was 
former  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  jjointed  out 
that  the  demand  for  a  new  law  gov¬ 
erning  radio  broadcasting  is  wide¬ 
spread  and  has  continued  over  a  period 
of  years,  quoting  a  letter  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  of  Montana,  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  in 
which  the  Chief  Executive  said:  “I 
have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion 
that  new  legislation  is  necessary  to 
effectuate  a  satisfactory  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission.” 

New  Puzzling  Questions 

An  added  reason  for  a  broad  con¬ 
gressional  study  of  radio  broadcasting 
problems,  Mr.  Ethridge  said,  is  the 
fact  that  questions  have  arisen  with 
respect  to  frequency  modulation,  tele¬ 
vision,  newspaper  ownership,  network 
station  ri'ationship,  high  power  and 
government  ownership. 

“All  these  questions  have  us  up  in 
the  air,”  he  said.  “So  many  matters 
have  arisen  that  I  feel  that  the  Con¬ 
gress,  whose  creature  the  Commission 
is,  should  give  the  substantive  declar¬ 
ation  for  which  the  President  called.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  said  he  favored  the 
White  resolution  calling  for  a  con¬ 
gressional  investigation  because: 

“I  hope  it  will  result  in  a  new  law 
clarifying  what  Congress  intends  radio 
to  be  and  defining  the  Commission’s 
powers,  duties  and  limitations. 

“I  hope  it  will  result  in  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission.” 

At  last  Friday’s  session  Commis¬ 
sioner  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  representing 


the  minority  of  the  Commission  which 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the  rules, 
joined  Mr.  Ethridge.  The  majority  of 
the  Commission,  he  told  committee 
members,  have  “usurped  power  which 
is  not  delegated  by  Congress  to  this 
Commission.”  Although  admitting 
that  the  FCC  has  the  authority  to  look 
into  the  conduct  of  radio  broadcasting, 
it  does  not  have  the  right  to  make 
laws,  and  in  this  instance  should  have 
made  recommendations  to  Congress 
pointing  out  necessary  legislative  ne¬ 
cessities,  he  asserted. 

Congress  has  already  laid  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  radio  broadcasting,  he  declared. 
What  remains  to  be  done,  he  said,  is 
to  have  a  reappraisal  of  the  situation 
by  Congress  as  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ences  since  enactment  of  present  radio 
law.  He  suggested  that  Congress 
“should  specify  more  clearly  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  broadcast  li¬ 
censees,  as  well  as  what  limitations 
of  power  Congress  desires  to  impose 
upon  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.” 

Balance  in  Program! 

He  also  suggested  that  provision  be 
made  to  secure  a  proper  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
commercial  programs  and  public  ser¬ 
vice  programs. 

Questioned  by  Senator  A.  Tom 
Stewart,  of  Tennessee,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  hesitated  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding  joint-newspaiier 
radio  ownership,  and  was  doubtful,  he 
said,  whether  the  Commission  has 
authority  under  present  law  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  • 

Mr.  Paley  recommended  that  Con¬ 
gress  enact  a  new  radio  law,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  following  four  topics 
be  included  in  a  redraft  of  the  statute: 

1.  License  radio  networks. 

2.  Fairness  in  dealing  with  contro¬ 
versial  questions  and  with  news,  al¬ 
ready  voluntarily  subscribed  to  in  the 
code  of  practice  of  certain  networks 
and  chains,  should  be  made  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  having  or  holding  a  network 
license  or  station  license. 

3.  Duties  of  Commission  should  be 
better  defined,  so  that  Commission  will 
know  what  Congress  expects,  and 
broadcasters  will  be  in  a  position  to 
know  their  limits  of  operation. 

4.  A  clear  and  specified  provision 
for  proper  judicial  review  which  can¬ 
not  be  evaded  by  legal  means  either 
by  the  Commission  or  by  a  broad¬ 
caster. 

Later,  Mr.  Paley  charged  that  the 
Commission  “strains  and  strives  to 
injure  Columbia  and  NBC  and  help 
Mutual.  Discussing  Rule  8,  he  said: 
“The  Commission  evidently  proposes 
to  meddle  with  advertising  rates,  a 
threat  as  dangerous  to  the  individual 
radio  station  as  it  is  to  the  networks.” 

Rule  8,  Paley  testified,  says  in  ef¬ 
fect:  The  Commission  will  refuse  a 
license  to  any  station  that  agrees 
with  a  network  as  to  the  rates  it 
will  charge. 

Columbia,  he  pointed  out  does  not 
have  agreements  with  its  network 
affiliates  relating  to  the  rates  which 
they  shall  charge  users  of  their  time. 
If  the  Commission  can  enforce  this 
regulation  “it  can  control  the  whole 
financial  structure  of  radio,”  he  con¬ 
tended. 

Broadcasting  is  not  a  common  car¬ 
rier  and  the  public  is  not  concerned 
with  its  advertising  rates  any  more 
than  the  advertising  charges  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  he  said. 

To  clarify  the  Commission’s  intent 
that  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  shall  have  ample  time  in  which 
to  dispose  of  one  of  its  two  networks 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  new  chain 
broadcasting  regulations,  the  FCC  has 
amended  its  order  to  leave  no  ques¬ 


tion  but  that  the  stipulated  90-day 
deferment  periods  pertain  to  disposal 
of  one  NBC  network  as  well  as  to  the 
disposition  of  individual  stations  by 
networks,  and,  further,  that  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  compliance  in  either  case 
“may  be  extended  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  permit  the  orderly  dis¬ 
position  of  properties.” 

“In  thus  clarifying  its  purpose  that 
the  networks  and  stations  concerned 
shall  have  ample  time  for  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  new  regulation,”  the 
Commission  points  out,  “it  is  now 
possible  for  stations  to  enter  into  new 
affiliation  contracts  with  NBC,  pend¬ 
ing  disposal  by  the  latter  of  one  of 
its  networks,  if  such  contracts  satisfy 
all  other  requirements  of  the  May  2 
regulations.” 

Faced  with  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
two  major  networks  by  the  disposal 
edict  laid  down  by  the  FCC,  Niles 
Trammell,  president  of  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  stated:  “We 
have  been  given  the  ‘death  sentence’.” 

Discussing  the  pioneering  steps 
taken  by  the  radio  industry,  Mr. 
Trammell  told  the  committee  that 
the  startling  change  in  the  entire 
basis  of  regulation  from  technical 
control  to  business  control  has  con¬ 
tused  and  bewildered  the  industry. 
Neither  court  determination  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  under  the  present 
law,  nor  the  mere  modification  of  the 
new  rules,  leaving  unlimited  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
is  sufficient  to  enable  broadcasters  to 
go  forward  with  any  confidence  as  to 
their  future  status,  he  asserted. 

Adoption  of  the  new  regulations,  he 
protested,  will  make  it  impossible  for 
NBC  to  continue  to  maintain  mini¬ 
mum  advertising  rates  based  on  the 
number  of  stations  used  by  a  national 
advertiser.  Domination  of  radio  will 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  limited  group 
of  stations  and  a  few  large  national 
advertisers,  he  contended. 

“True  national  coverage,  under  the 
new  regulations,  will  become  the 
opportunity  of  a  relatively  few  major 
advertisers.  The  bulk  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  under  these  new  rules 
will  go  to  a  relatively  few  of  the 
country’s  major  stations,”  he  asserted. 

SERVICE  OWN  CLIENTS 

Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen, 
co-authors  of  the  “Washington  Mer¬ 
ry-Go-Round”  serviu’d  their  own 
June  21  column  because  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  which  distributes  it 
nationally,  declined.  A  syndicate  ex¬ 
ecutive  stated  “the  syndicate  doesn’t 
feel  it  should  be  held  responsible  for 
some  of  the  statements  included  in  it.” 
The  column  concerned  Navy  Secre¬ 
tary  Frank  Knox. 

VLADIMIR  RETURNS 

Irwin  A.  Vladimir,  president  of 
Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  arrived  at  La 
Guardia  Field  Tue^ay,  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Mr.  Vladimir,  whose  firm 
handles  the  export  advertising  for 
several  North  American  companies 
made  the  two-month  trip  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  export  advertising,  gather¬ 
ing  on-the-spot  market  data  and 
first-hand  information. 

lOINS  daily' 

Philomena  Hart,  widely-known  to 
New  Elngland  women  as  writer  and 
lecturer,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Evening  Bulletin  this  week  as 
a  columnist.  Her  columns  will  ap- 
p>ear  each  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  on  this  page.  She  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  for  her  book  reviews  ap¬ 
pearing  weekly  for  more  than  20 
years  in  the  Providence  Sunday  Jour¬ 
nal  of  which  her  husband  the  late 
Bertrand  K.  Hart,  was  literary  editor. 


Texas  Press  Pledges 
Full  Defense  Aid 

Members  of  the  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting  in  Galveston,  Tex., 
in  their  sixty-second  annual  session 
June  12-14,  unanimously  pledged 
wholehearted  support  to  the  national 
defense  program  and  undivided  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  federal  government  until 
ilie  present  emergency  is  passed. 

Among  the  speakers  on  defense 
subjects  were  Major  General  Paul  B. 
Malone,  retired,  Gen.  Hugh  S.  John¬ 
son,  newspap)er  columnist.  Inspector 
Lee  R.  Pennington,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  Col.  Robert  S. 
Henry,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Railways. 

Major  James  E.  Crown,  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
States,  which  is  credited  with  having 
taken  the  lead  in  delivering  Louisiana 
from  the  Long  political  regime,  said 
there  were  only  two  papers  in  the 
entire  state  that  did  not  support  the 
reform  forces  in  that  fight. 

Before  this  battle  had  been  won. 
however,  the  crooked  politicians  had 
mulcted  the  state  treasury  of  approx¬ 
imately  $500,000,000  and  denied  the 
people  of  the  state  their  inherent  po¬ 
litical  rights,  the  fighting  editor  de¬ 
clared. 

A  hopeful  note  to  the  publishers 
was  sounded  by  John  W.  Bamdollar 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA, 
New  York,  who  told  them  the  thing 
to  do  in  order  to  get  more  advertis¬ 
ing.  both  national  and  local,  was  to  do 
a  first  class  promotional  job  in  selling 
the  advertisers  on  the  merits  of  the 
newspapers  as  a  medium,  and  quit 
knocking  the  radio,  magazines  and 
other  media. 

Sam  P.  Harben  of  Dallas  and  Rich¬ 
ardson,  who  has  been  secretary  for 
the  past  35  years,  resigned  and  Deskins 
Wells  of  the  Wellington  Leader  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  Plans  are 
being  formulated  to  combine  this  po¬ 
sition  with  that  of  a  field  man,  the 
details  to  be  jierfected  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee.  As  a  testimonial  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harben  their  friends 
presented  them  with  an  elaborate 
silver  service. 

Succeeding  Charles  K.  Devall  of 
Kilgore  as  president  is  Dave  M.  War¬ 
ren,  Panhandle  Herald,  while  the  new 
vice-president  is  Jimmie  Donahue, 
Tyler  Courier-Times.  New  members 
of  the  executive  committee  are  Joe 
T.  Cook,  Mission  Times,  George  B. 
Peeler,  Taylor  Press,  and  Joe  F. 
Kempton,  Jr.,  Holland’s  Magazine, 
Dalks.  Retiring  President  Devall  was 
presented  with  a  watch  and  chain. 

The  annual  W.  W.  Beard  cash  prize 
of  $75  for  the  best  set  ads  was  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  following  papers: 
Mission  Times,  Uvalde  Leader  News, 
Floresville  Chronicle  Journal,  and 
Beeville  Bee  Picayune,  for  ads  of  30 
inches  or  less;  and  Beeville  Bee- 
Picayune,  Taylor  Times,  Robstovm 
Record,  and  Kerrville  Mountain  Sun 
for  ads  of  more  than  30  inches. 

The  Belo  cup  presented  annually 
by  the  Dallas  Morning  News  for  the 
best  all-around  weekly  paper  in 
Texas,  went  to  the  Alice  Echo,  with 
honorable  mention  to  the  Kerrville 
Mountain  Sun. 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  W.  L.  Caruthers,  Tyler  Cou¬ 
rier-Times;  W.  L.  Pendergraft,  Goose 
Creek  Daily  Sun,  Addison  Buckner, 
San  Marcos  Record,  Bob  Considine, 
INS  sports  columnist.  New  York,  and 
Jimmie  Fidler,  movie  columnist. 

HEADS  N.  Y.'oFnCE 

Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  J.  Earl 
Shea  as  manager  of  their  New  York 
office,  effective  June  23. 
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A.  H.  Marchant,  70, 
Dies;  Ad  Manager 
Of  Boston  Post 


Had  Been  with  Daily 
Since  1893.  Starting 
As  a  Compositor 


local  advertising  manager  of  the  Post; 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Walter  A. 
O’Neil  of  Winchester,  Mrs.  Morris  B. 
Kerr  of  Winchester,  and  Miss  Gladys 
Marchant  of  Winchester;  and  four 
grandchildren. 


Boston,  June  18 — A.  H.  Marchant, 
70,  Boston  Post  advertising  manager 
for  the  last  30  years,  died  at  his  home 
in  Winchester  June  17  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  over  a  year.  Some  two  years 
previous  to  the  time  he  was  stricken 
a  year  ago  he  had  been  ailing  with 
heart  trouble.  There  were  complica¬ 
tions  and  the  night  of  June  14  he 
contracted  pneumonia  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Marchant  had  been  with  the 
Post  since  1893.  His  first  introduction 
to  the  newspaper  business  came  when 
he  was  a  small  boy  in  Quebec,  where 
he  was  born  Nov.  13,  1870.  His  father 
took  him  to  a  newspai>er  office  there. 
As  he  often  later  related,  he  became 
so  impressed  that  he  decided  that  he, 
too,  would  carve  out  a  career  in  the 
newspaper  world.  A  short  time  later 
he  became  a  newsboy. 

Permerly  a  Compositor 
While  still  a  youth  he  went  to  New 
York  seeking  work  and  then  came  to 
Cambridge  where  he  learned  his  trade 
as  a  book  compositor  under  John  Wil¬ 
son  at  the  Riverside  Press.  As  a  jour¬ 
neyman  compositor  he  then  went  to 
the  Boston  Advertiser-Record  news¬ 
papers,  which  were  then  urider  the 
proprietorship  of  William  Barrett. 

Mr.  Merchant’s  first  job  on  the  Post 
was  as  a  compositor.  His  alertness 
and  energetic  nature  won  him  promo¬ 
tion  as  the  day  foreman  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  room  force  in  the  composing 
room,  and  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room  in  January, 
1903. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Marchant  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager.  Hon¬ 
esty  in  advertising  was  One  of  his 
cardinal  principles.  He  was  known  as 
a  “stickler”  on  this  point  and  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  rejected  a^ertising  that  he 
considered  misleading  or  dishonest. 

Mr.  Marchant  found  time  to  pursue 
three  hobbieS-r  the  study  of  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  the  siudy  of  birds,  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  8iir  mail  stamps.  He  won 
recognition  as  an  authority  in  all 
three  flelds.  His  air  mail  stamp  coU 
lectioti  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  New  England.  Among  other  valu¬ 
able  stamps  he  secured  one  of  the 
first  transatlantic  air  mail  letters,  oftO 
that  was  carried  acitiss  the  ocean  with 
the  Richard  Byrd  flight. 

A  later  addition  to  his  collection 
was  a  letter  carried  by  Lindbergh  on 
his  transatlantic  flight. 

Promlasnt  Retariaa,  Mason 
Mr.  MW'chant  was  a  farmer  presr- 
tilOht  bf  the  Boston  Rotary  Club.  He 
tiM  bbt  miss  a  meeting  in  the  la^ 

of  his  life,  keeping  up  the  -rec- 
•orA  even  in  his  illaess.  In  ot’dfer  to 
Mtaintain  his  attenfltmoe  recoidi.  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  alt  his  bedsit.  These 
were  especiaHjf’  arranged  Iby  fellow 
Rotarians. 

He  also  ^Wfs  a  pron^ent  Mason. 
He  was  h  member  of  the  William 
Hfcrtcman  Lodge  of  Winch  dsler.  He 
wtife  a  ^hViner  and  a  3^d  degree 
Mason. 

He  WSs  a  memkfer  of  the  Winchois- 
<ter  Geitietery  CWTiimis.'iion.  His  Starnp 
•interests  won  him  prominence  ^'s  a 
member  of  thfe  Philatelic  Society. 

-Mr .  MarcMint  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  /Augusta  J.  MaVcKant;  a 
■soh,  Louis  -A.  Marchant  of  Melrose, 


Hudson,  Woonsocket 
Coll  Publisher,  Dies 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  June  17 — Samuel 
Eddy  Hudson,  for  46  years  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Woonsocket  Call,  and 
a  charter  member  of  the  Associated 
Press,  died  today  of  a  heart  attack  at 
his  home  38  Oakley  Road  here.  He 
was  in  his  72nd  year.  On  May  31, 
17  days  before  his  death,  Mr.  Hudson 
saw  the  newspaper  which  he  directed 
for  nearly  half  a  century  enter  upon 
its  fiftieth  consecutive  year  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

He  was  the  founder  and  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association.  For  37  years  from 
1889  to  1926,  he  acted  as  the  Woon¬ 
socket  correspondent  of  the  Providence 
Journal.  He  was  active  in  Rhode 
Island  politics,  serving  22  years  as  a 
member  of  the  former  public  utilities 
commission,  from  1912  to  1934. 

He  served  his  home  town  as  clerk 
of  its  common  council  and  also  was 
named  to  the  state  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  divide  the  state  into  100 
representative  districts. 

Mr.  Hudson  leaves  a  widow,  Harriet 
B.,  and  a  son  Buell,  who  is  business 
manager  of  the  Call. 


Greene  Heads 
Newspaper 
Librarian  Group 


Hartford,  June  19 — Members  of  the 
New^per  Group  of  the  Special  Lib¬ 
raries  Association  holding  their 
thirty-third  annual  nweting  at  the 
Bond  Hotel  here  elected  Stephen  A. 
Greene  of  the  Providence  Journal  as 
their  chairman  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  four-day  conference  ’Thurs¬ 
day. 

Other  officers  elected  follow:  vice- 
chairman,  George  A.  Gilfallan,  De¬ 
troit  News;  secretary -treasurer,  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Mason,  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette. 


Visit  CenroRt 

Newspapers  from  all  parti  &f  the 
country  were  represented  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  group  was  welcomed  on 
Monday  by  MaUriCe  S.  Sherman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  later 
visiting  the  library  of  the  Courant. 

Breakfast  speaker  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  was  Richard  Giovine,  librarian  of 
PM,  who  spoke  on  “A  Library  Is  Bom 
in  Modem  Times.”  He  told  of  the 
pitfalls  he  had  to  overcome  before 
opening  the  library  which  was  started 
two  and  a  half  months  before  the  pa¬ 
per  was  published. 

Also  speaking  on  Tuesday  was 
Maitthew  Redding,  librarian  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  on  “What 
Happened  to  the  Old  World  Morgue?” 
After  the  speaking  program  the  group 
visited  the  Hartford  Times  library. 

Newspapers  have  to  fear  the  radio 
in  the  opinion  of  Clifford  E.  Denton, 
radio  technician  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  who  discussed  “Radio 


PAUL  MILL£R,  54,  church  editor, 

Cleveland  Press,  imtil  ill  health 
forced  his  retirement  four  years  ago, 
died  June  4  in  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  and  the  Newspapers”  at  the  Tuesday 
Hospital  in  Broadview  Heights,  O.,  luncheon  meeting.  Radio,  he  said,  is 
after  a  second  stroke.  faster  with  the  news,  and  will  be 

T  .  r-  T>„. .  _ _  much  faster  when  it  can  prodxice  and 

d^of^e  nZ  Y^DaHyNTm'  ^Play  P^ted  facsimUe  through  tele- 
J-  j  •  XT  T  Vjsion.  Radio  is  useful  as  a  medium 

died  m  Reno,  Nev.,  June  14  after  a  education,  he  declared,  and  urged 


two  week  illness,  at  the  age  of  61. 
She  was  a  former  Paris  cott^spdn- 
dent  for  the  New  York  Herald. 

Richard  E.  Farrell,  38,  Prof’idence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  editorial  staff  and 
former  publicity  man  for  the  RKO 
Albee  theatre  chain,  died  at  his  home 
in  Providence  recently. 

Carl  G.  Milligan,  55,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era,  died 
suddenly  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
on  June  17. 


W.  I.  A.  WOODS 

William  J.  A.  Woods,  York 

Herald  Tribune  reporter  recently 


the  librarians  to  form  a  committee  to 
work  with  the  radio  in  making  the 
public  book  conscious.  News  broad¬ 
casts  from  editorial  rooms,  Mr.  Den¬ 
ton  said,  are  a  good  circulation  build¬ 
up.  He  felt  that  persons  hearing  a 
bulletin  on  the  air  would  buy  a  paper 
to  read  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Duffy  SpMkt 

Ward  E.  Duffy,  managing  editor  of 
the  Hartford  ’Times,  showed  moving 
pictures  on  the  making  up  of  a  news- 
paper  ort  the  Times.  A  sighUeMug 
trip  and  dlAlteT  followed. 

W^nes^y’s  program  included  a 
breakfaM  meeting,  at  which  J.  How- 


drafted  inid  the  Army,  teppled  to  hl's  cuxl  Gklier  of  the  firm  of  Townley, 
death  June  12  from,  the  Window  sill  bf  Updike  and  Carter  Spoke  on  '‘Libel 
the  mid-town  New  YcSk  apartment  of  LaW  Pcjrtaining  to  Newspapers”  and  a 


Carnoll  Cav  jnagh,  alife  a  Herald  Trib 
une  ^tjporter,  12  he\irs  after  be  had 
seH^d  as  an  ushc^  at  a  wedding.  He 
hi<i  been  on  the  ilerald  Tribune  staff 
^tice  July,  1939  Mark  SuVtiyah,  ^iipe- 
cial  contribute*  to  the  HefcAd  'Tnhune, 
is  a  cousin. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


•  HELP  WANTED”  AND  AU 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .80  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 


’’SITUATIONS  WANTED  ” 
(Cetk  with  Ord«r| 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  tin\«|  —  ,40  per  line 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


A  four-times  ’’Situationt  Wanted”  ed 
carriei  with  it  e  yeer't  regittration  in  the 
Pertonnel  Service,  which  placet  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  annually  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  publicify,  edverfising, 
publishing,  and  allied  professions.  Regis- 
trafion  card  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of 
copy  end  payment. 


FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  A.M,  THURSDAY 


Count  five  words  tu  the  line  for  classified 
ads  of  any  nafura.  Minimum  space  accept¬ 
able  for  publication  is  three  line*.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Boz  Number  of  your 
own  name  and  address  counts  at  three 
words. 


Public  Notice 


Anyone  knowing  the  wbcreebonU  of  V.  C. 
Trotter  will  pleete  communicate  with 
Anderson  Independent,  Anderson,  S.  C. 


Butinaat  Textbook 


"£em  At  Yea  Learn  Writing,*’ 
by  Dorothy  Blnker.  $1.00  postpaid. 

Saunders  Press,  Dept.  E,  Claremont,  Calif. 


Clreulotlou  Promotiou 


OirCOlAtlon  Service  for  small  daily  ncwspe- 
pars  on  strictly  no  pay  if  no  gain  oonaBii' 
alon  basis.  Fifteen  satisfied  Mid-Weetera 
dailies  at  present.  Bgx  3127,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Successful  subscription  contests  fm  om 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  O).. 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Journalitm 


Newspopors  For  Solo 


DUB  MAKES 

Carl  Sbdi,  of  the  eW  d^iartment  of 
Batton.  barton,  Duf^Rdh^  ind  Osborn, 
played  his  first  gafhe  <of  golf  at  the 
£igep^'’s  annual  iW^whamerit  on  Long 
Isllffid  last  week.  didn’t  win  the 
leftfinament  beft  -h^  did  something  no* 
tjther  golfer  «4!)(iafled.  He  made  ci 
^ole-in-one  bh  the  third  hole  whSeh 
'meiasures  atboUt  T.65  yards.  On  the 
hole  beftMb  that  he  had  taken  25 
strokes  %Sid  his  total  for  the  fii?*  nine 
was  112.  He  improved  on  the  second 
nine,  bardiftg  a  112  which  won  for 
him  the  tournament's  improvement 
prtee.  Sodi,  who  doesn’t  know  what 
cliub  he  used  for  the  ace  shot,  plans 
take  up  the  game. 


J'Ancheon  talk  by  Henry  F.  Bakewell, 
attorney  at  law,  of  Hartford,  on 
“Latin-Ameriean  Newspapers  and 
Propaganda.”  The  group’s  a/mual 
banquet  followed. 

The  picgram  cloefcd  ’Thursday  with 
a  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  Bond, 
election  of  bfficers,  a  talk  by 
Chaiies  C.  Hetnenway,  editwr  in  chief 
of  the  Hartford  Times,  and  a  visit  to 
Yale  University  at  New  Haven. 


YatifiC  Northwest — semi- weekly;  win  >*0 
n»r  AMItnul  gross ;  good  town ;  good  Ihc^. 
A.  Vf.  Stypes,  Mills  Bldg.,  Sen  FrsaistMS. 


PenUk.  Weekly,  established  over  POi  jesrs. 
Rrick  and  steel  bnilding.  On'Y 
county  seat  town.  Rare  oppoitmW- 
with  or  without  building.  HARWELL 
k  FELL,  202«  4th  Are..  Birmingham 
Ala. 


NEW  CLARK  SURVEYS 

L.  M.  Clark,  Inc.,  a  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  survey  service,  will  study  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  readership  of 
five  more  newspapers  beginning  in 
July.  The  papers  are  the  New  York 
Mirror,  Boston  Herald,  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Chicago 
Herald- American.  Six  studies  of  each 
paper  will  be  made,  five  of  Thursday 
editions  and  one  on  Sunday.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  surveyed  19  newspapers 
since  it  was  formed  in  September. 
1938. 


500 — S.  W.  Unopposed  P.M.  daily.  Grou 
$50,000.  Asking  $53,000;  $20,000  catk 
440 — 8.  E.  Unopposed  P.M..  daily.  Grow 
$27,000.  Asking  $22.(MW;.  $8,000 
478 — 8outh.  W'kly.  Greased  $24,376^ 
Pro.  $7,567.  Asking  $16,000;  $10,000 

Bdurray  E.  HIIL  Brekei..  Hkshvllle,  Tano. 


Nuws|$op«r  Irokurs 


Capable  handling,  Wrying,  selling  «erg^ 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references 
LEN  FEIGHXER  AGENCY,  Nashvine, 


DaUy  and  Weekly  Pnrehaaet  NegoU^ 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  COMPA.NY 


Times  Building 


New  Yort 


Syndicate! 


InsplraUonal  Editorial —250  words— 
running  tour  years.  Would  like  to 
with  Syndicate.  Boz  3267,  Editor  k  P*** 
lisher. 


for  JUNE  21.  1941 
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Halp  W«Bf«4 


j^T«rtl*in|  Solicitor,  capable  for  position 
vsCMted  by  draftee.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  averages  about  $43  weekly.  Must  be 
good  on  art  work  and  layouts.  Send  pic- 
tare  with  references.  Borger  Daily  Her- 

aid.  Borger,  Texas. _ 

Competent  Adrertisi^  Solicitor  and  layont 
man  for  fast-growing  newspaper  in  boom¬ 
ing  southern  market  of  200,000.  Salary 
and  bonus.  Don’t  answer  unless  available 
immediately.  Box  3203,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

p^ytsher  needs  secretary  with  stenographic, 
bookkeeping  and  newspaper  experience  or 
training.  Box  3242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Wanted  —  Capable  Editorial  Writer  with 
knowledge  of  western  conditions.  State 
educational  background,  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  age,  compensation  expected  and 
references.  Furnish  samples  of  editorials. 
Address  Box  3200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Yonng  Man  or  Woman  wanted  to  handle 
wire  and  cover  local  news.  Small  town 
daily.  $23  weekly  to  start.  Box  3261, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitaatioH  WaRfdd 
_ AJawnistratiTe _ 

Business  Manager  —  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  departments.  Circulation  expert. 
Can  assist  publisher,  assume  responsi¬ 
bility.  Draft  exempt,  best  references. 
Box  3230,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

College  girl  would  like  job.  through  Sep¬ 
tember,  doing  transactions,  research 
French,  German,  Spanish.  Excellent  refer- 
ences.  Box  3269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing.  City  Editor  —  Not  only  knows 
news,  but  how  to  interpret  it  for  your 
readers.  As  publisher  of  small  Midwest 
daily  last  live  years,  have  added  ability 
of  executive  experience  over  every  de¬ 
partment.  Am  31,  married,  draft  exempt. 
Can  furnish  excellent  business  references. 
Box  3140.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PUBUSHEB’S  ASSISTANT 
BUSINESS  MANAGEB 
COHPTBOLLEB 

Seasoned  business  and  accounting  execu¬ 
tive  with  broad  experience  on  papers 
from  13,000  to  300,000  circulation. 
Available  on  short  notice.  Now  employed 
in  highly  competitive  Metropolitan  city. 
Capable  of  relieving  bus^  publisher  of 
administrative  details,  directing  opera¬ 
tions  and  supervising  accounting.  Best 
references. 


SlM»p  fl»-  the  equipment  mart  -And  Spy 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Maclunery  Bargains 
For  the  Prmting-Publislung  Field 


SitMtieas  W«Rt«d 
Circalatioa  (Coat'd) 


Circulation  Superriaor — Experienced  in  boy 
promotion,  home  and  state  delivery,  with 
record  for  production.  Locate  anywhere. 
Draft  exempt.  Employed.  Box  3181, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Superrisor,  fifteen  years'  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  carrier  promotion, 
wholesale  dealers — increase  guaranteed  1 
Age  42,  college  edncation;  unemployed. 
R.  N.  Orlopp,  3238  Guilford  Avenue,  In- 

dianapolis,  Indiana. _ 

District  Manager,  thirty-two  years  old, 
married,  eleven  years  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  wants  advancement  in  circulation 
field.  Thorough  knowledge  of  sound, 
progressive  methods.  An  impressive  rec¬ 
ord  with  present  paper.  My  present  em¬ 
ployer  will  be  my  best  reference.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  3246,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 
Twenty-three  years’  experience  in  Circula¬ 
tion  Department:  began  as  District  Man¬ 
ager,  advanced  three  positions  as  Trav¬ 
elling  Representative,  Bookkeeper  and 
Cashier,  Promotion  Manager,  City  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager,  and  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  Eighteen  years  on  one  paper.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Health  excellent.  Age  43.  Box 
3176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitVOtiORS  WaRtRfl 
Editorial 

A  capable,  alert  editor  or  reporter,  32,  draft 
exempt ;  ten  years’  experience  all  beats 
— desk,  features,  makeup;  will  talk  salary 
for  permanent  connection  with  future. 

Box  3244.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Able  Copyreader,  reporter,  rewrite,  makeup, 
features;  twelve  years  N.  Y.  dailies;  age 
30,  draft  exempt.  Box  3163,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

All-around  fifteen  year  experience  qualifies 
for  news,  city,  telegraph  editor,  copy- 
reader;  age  37;  married;  now  employed. 

Box  3245.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Book  Editor.  University  graduate  (Ph.D.). 
Years  of  experience  editing  scientific 
books  at  leading  university.  Wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  languages.  Practical  experience 
in  printing,  engraving  processes,  paper, 
thus  assuring  quality,  economy.  Excellent 
references.  Box  3134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Careful,  thoughtful  writer  would  like  to 
leave  field  of  literary  research  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  newspaper.  Only  modest 
salary  expected.  Single,  age  29.  Excel¬ 
lent  university  and  journalistic  references. 
Box  3238.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ComposiRg  Roori  EqRipRiRRt  For  Sol* 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 

237  Lafayette  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Guaranteed  Bebullt  Linotypes  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Take  Advantage  of  the  Latest  Blue  Streak! 
Developments  I  A  modern  Linotype  as¬ 
sures  lower  composing  room  costs  with 
simpler,  faster  operation  .  .  .  easier, 
trouble-free  up-keep  .  .  .  greater  range 
and  firxibility. 

(EuEaSgtE) 

A  Blue  Streak  saves  more  than  it  costal 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotypes  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  &  BACON 

Towanda,  Penna. 


MccJiaRicai  EqRlpRiMt  For  Sal* 


Duplex  Press  8-page;  model  C  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  3-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller; 
Cylinder  and  Job  equipment.  Automatics. 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna. 


For  Sale:  Wesel  heavy  duty  Saw  A  Trim¬ 
mer;  Model  25  Vandercook  full  page 
Proof  Press;  Goss  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Os¬ 
trander  Pneumatic  Steam  Matrix  Drying 
Table;  Model  14  Linotype;  Linotype 
magazines.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West 
42nd  St..  New  York. 


Hoe  64-page  octuple  presa  and  stereotype 
machinery  for  same.  May  be  seen  in  op¬ 
eration  at  Citizen-Leader  plant,  Lowell, 
Mass.  Offered  by  Lowell  Sun  Company, 
8  Merrimack  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 


llRchRRie«l  IqaipHMRt  WaRt«4 


Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  400  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 


Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  press,  13%  inch 
printing  diameter,  21 S  inch  cut  off,  or 
deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  3224,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Fhete-ERgroviRq  EqRlpRiRRt  For  Sal# 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARQER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  4l8t  Street  New  York  City 


Pross  &  Stcreotyp*  EquipRicnt  For  Solo 

Goss  610,  3-deck,  fully  equipped  for  color, 
completely  overhauled  recently.  A-1 
shape.  AC  drive.  Also,  Goss  full-page 
flat  shaver  almost  new.  Cash  only.  Box 
3265,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Junior  Antoplate,  factory  rebuilt,  complete 
with  vacuum,  used  only  8  months;  22 %- 
inch  cut-off,  now  arranged  for  tabloid 
but  can  be  altered  readily  for  standard- 
size  paper;  available,  attractively  priced, 
because  of  discontinuance  of  paper.  Box 
3173,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Two  used  4-page  units  for  Duplex  Standard 
2  to  1  Tubular.  Terms  to  qualified  buyer. 
Compton  Printing  Co..  1029  W.  Washiag- 
ton,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

32-Page  Ctosa  straight-line  rotary  press  com¬ 
plete  with  stereotype  equipment,  standard 
plates,  22%'  cut-off,  double  folders.  May 
be  seen  in  operation.  Will  sacrifice  for 
immediate  removal  to  make  room  for 
larger  machine.  DAILY  INDEPENDENT, 
Anderson,  S.  C. 


Box  3122 _ Editor  A  Publisher. 

Young  Woman — Publicity  assistant,  office 
manager,  executive  secretary,  attractive, 
resourceful,  adaptable,  good  organizer, 
accustomed  responsibility.  Thorough  train¬ 
ing  writing,  distribution  releases,  produc¬ 
tion.  research,  management  large  office, 
fund  raising.  Box  3272.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SltRQtiORt  WoRted 

_ AdvertitiRg _ _ 

Advertising  Manager — eleven  year.s  present 
position.  Outstanding  record.  Re¬ 
sourceful  in  developing  ideas  for  “extra” 
linage.  Thirty-four  years  old,  married. 
Earn  $33— plus.  Will  come  for  inter¬ 

view  during  vacation.  Box  3133,  Editor 

_ A  Publisher. _ _ 

Advertising  manager-salesman  eighteen 
years’  experience.  Splendid  record  of 
linage  gains,  executive  experience,  college 
graduate,  married,  age  42,  excellent  ref- 
erences.  Box  3179,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager — seventeen  years  daily 
experience,  artistic  layouts,  clever  copy, 
clean  selling;  energetic,  sober,  steady, 
family  man,  college  graduate.  Best  of 
references;  age  40;  now  employed.  Go 
anywhere,  but  prefer  Bouth  Central  States. 
Write  Box  32*28,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager:  Young  Man,  excep¬ 
tional  background,  a  capable  manager; 
twelve  years’  experience,  college,  married, 
references,  now  employed.  Box  3240, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Solicitor,  23,  five  years’  experi 
ence  metropolitan  area.  Now  advertising 
manager  weekly.  Proven  record ;  draft 
exempt.  Near  New  York.  Box  3223,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Classified  or  Display  Salesman — four  years 
classified — four  years  display;  copy  writer, 
layout  and  merchandising  experience — 
all  for  same  newspaper.  Now  employed. 

^ Age  26.  Box  3262,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising;  fiftem  years’  success¬ 
ful  selling,  clean-cut,  forceful,  dynamic. 
Age  32,  deferred.  Six  years  present  daily. 
Box  3173,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitROtiORS  WoRted 
CircRlatioa 

Circulation  Manner — Enviable  record  of 

sound,  economical,  substantial  increase. 
Know  all  phases  of  circulation.  Age  29, 
Married,  Draft  exempt.  Employed.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Opportunity  more 
essential  than  salary.  Box  3*229,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager — Know  all  phases  of 
circulation — boy  promotion  expert.  Draft 
exempt,  twenty  years’  circulation  experi¬ 
ence.  Address  Box  3233,  Editor  A  Pub- 
1, sber 


City  Editor-Reporter,  Three  years  small 
daily  writing  news,  sports,  rveiews,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials — preceded  by  three  years 
broadcasting  in  N.  Y.  C.  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  Yale  graduate,  29,  married.  Box 
3273,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Copyreader,  familiar  sports,  makeup;  able 
reporter,  feature  writer.  Draft  exempt. 
Now  employed,  seeks  Eastern  post.  Box 
3180.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor — Long  experience,  full  charge  week¬ 
lies,  feature  writer,  metropolitan  dailies, 
important  publicity;  wide  knowledge  eco¬ 
nomics,  national,  international  affairs, 
speaks  Spanish;  prefer  West,  Southwest. 
Box  321'7,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor-Writer;  age  30;  college  graduate; 
three  years’  trade-magazine  editor;  knows 
type,  layout,  production;  best  references. 
Box  3139,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  reporter,  rewrite  man,  bureau 
manager  seeks  executive  newspaper  job. 
Draft  exempt.  Six  years  on  leading  East¬ 
ern  daily,  also  one  year  technical  and 
scientific  writing.  Journalism  school  grad¬ 
uate.  Now  employed.  Box  3142,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Investigate  this;  Managing  Editor  sme.ll 
daily  desires  change;  ten  years  metropo¬ 
litan  experience;  acquainted  all  phases; 
age  31.  married.  Box  3236,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitRatioRS  WoRtRd 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Is  the  DRAFT  hitting  your  newsroom?  Why 
not  employ  a  capable,  alert  young  wo¬ 
man  reporter!  Five  years’  experience 
writing  news,  lay-out  work.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Highest  references.  Box  3183, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Literary  Agent  many  years,  seeks  position 
same  business,  or  editorial  work,  mag.s- 
zines,  books,  French  translator.  Also, 
exceptional  correspondent,  secretary.  Mrs. 
Loyola  L.  Sanford,  LExington  2  8346. 

News,  Makeup  Editor,  Copy  Reader,  twenty 
years’  experience  metropolitan,  smaller 
newspaper.  Prefer  South  or  Southwest. 
Excellent  references.  Box  3215,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaperman  who  can  turn  out  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  copy,  12  years  of  well-rounded 
experience  on  small  city  dailies  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  .seeks  job  with 
future,  desk,  re-write,  or  sports.  Em¬ 
ployed,  married,  draft  exempt.  Box  3274, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Newspaperman  with  A.B.,  fifteen  years  wide 
experience,  metropolitan,  smaller  dailies, 
wire  services,  wishes  instructorship.  grad¬ 
uate  assistant  journalism  where  possible 
earn  master’s  degree.  Box  3205,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Reporter 
at  Work 

Jack  Deck,  pictured  at  left,  was 
placed  with  the  Vincennes  (Ind.) 
POST  through  a  Personnel  Service 
lead  and  from  there  went  with  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  COURIER  in  a 
more  important  job. 

Deck’s  case  isn’t  unusual.  It’s  being 
done  all  the  time  through  the  classi¬ 
fied  coliunns  and  Personnel  Service. 
Full  details  in  classified  masthead. 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SltaatloRs  WoRtad 


Editorial  (Coal’d) 


No  mere  job,  a  way  of  life  is  what  I  seek: 
permanent  post  in  charge  of  news  de¬ 
partment,  liberal  daily,  town  of  5,000- 
20,000  population.  Six  years  reporter 
trade  paper  editor;  age  31,  married;  nu 
draft;  employed.  Box  3260,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Photographer — Traveled,  young,  married, 
draft  exempt,  broad  experience.  Could 
handle  photographic  department  for  small 
newspaper — would  be  valuable  addition 
to  staff  of  larger  publication.  Own  equip¬ 
ment  and  car.  Employed,  but  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately.  Excellent  re 
ferences.  Box  3270,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer,  young  man,  draft  eiTeniiit 
Three  years’  experience;  own  equipment' 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3123,  Editor  A  Puh’ 
lisher. 


Publicity  Man — goodwill  builder,  circula¬ 
tion.  advertising,  reporlorial.  Age  2b 
married,  box  3195,  Editor  A  Publisher’ 
Reporter,  ‘26,  A.B.  Available  now  for  daily 
anywhere.  Four  years  general,  sports 
experience.  3-A  draft.  Box  3239,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Telegraph  Editor,  29,  five-year  backgruund 
reporting,  rewrite,  sports,  editing,  make¬ 
up  on  large  daily,  seeks  editorial  man- 
agement  small  newspaper,  $40,  eventual 
opportunity  for  investment.  University 
journalism  graduate,  year  postgraduate 
training.  Employed.  Ilraft  exempt.  Box 
3275,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ing,  desk,  features.  Know  French  Degree 
Married.  Box  3189,  Editor  A  Publisher; 
University  graduate,  single,  draft  exempt, 
wants  reporting  job.  College  experience 
in  sports,  publicity,  general  writing. 
Write  Box  3248,  Bditor  &  Publisher, 


SitRatioRs  WpRtad 
Mackaaical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

will  organize,  systematize,  operate  every 
detail  with  100%  effiiciency,  precision 
economy,  harmony.  Exceptional  resulta 
guaranteed.  Family,  union,  go  anywhere 
confidential.  * 

3^26 _  Editor  A  Publishep 

Foreman-Mechanical  Superintendent,  age  41 
capable;  good  recoiiimendations.  Can 
save  you  money.  Box  3232,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Your  Composing  Boom  is  Big  Business.  Dq 
you  need  an  expert  to  manage  it!  One  ia 
available.  Box  3218,  Editor  A  Publisher 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


THE  PROPAGANDA  bent  of  some 
leaders  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
emerged  again  a  few  days  ago.  With 
less  than  200  mem- 
Rlft  In  bers  present  at  a 

Guild  on  New 

York  Guild,  a  reso- 
Air  Strike  lution  was  adopted 
asserting  the  right  of 
the  strikers  at  the  North  American 
aviation  plant  to  quit  work  vmder  any 
circumstances  and  condemning  the 
use  of  troops  by  the  President  to  end 
the  stoppage.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  those 
present — the  (leople  who  are  always 
present  at  New  York  Guild  meetings, 
the  little  inside  group  which  elects 
delegates,  levies  assessments,  and 
makes  the  rules.  Their  voice  is  usual¬ 
ly  accepted  as  the  opinion  of  the 
thousands  of  New  York  members  who 
aren’t  regulars  in  the  local  Guild 
politics — but  this  time  it  was  not. 

Protests  were  almost  immediately 
registered  by  Guild  members  in  the 
New  York  Journal- American  and 
other  local  units,  also  by  Harry 
B.  Martin,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  an  in¬ 
ternational  vice-president.  The  shop 
paper  in  the  Journal -American  unit 
more  than  hinted  that  the  staff  pro¬ 
test  had  been  engineered  by  editorial 
executives,  with  the  unspoken  men¬ 
ace  of  “consequences”  to  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  did  not  sign  the  rejection 
of  the  Guild's  action.  That  comeback 
was  to  be  expected. 

The  Guild  performance  was  of  a 
piece  with  some  that  the  membership 
has  criticized  in  the  past.  The  New 
York  resolution  was,  of  course,  the 
work  of  the  minority  which  places  its 
support  of  organized  labor,  especially 
the  radical  element  in  labor,  above 
any  and  all  obligations  its  members 
have  as  newspaper  workers.  Without 
any  record  of  the  200  who  participated 
in  the  meeting,  we  believe  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
not  regularly  employed  editorial 
workers  on  the  English  language 
dailies  of  city-wide  circulation. 

The  Guild  shop  papers  also  attempt 
to  cloud  their  readers’  thinking  on 
the  North  American  strike  by  raising 
the  question  of  the  company’s  large 
profits,  the  fact  that  it  is  partially 
owned  by  General  ^  tors,  the  salary 
paid  to  its  chief  executive  in  contrast 
to  the  hourly  rates  paid  to  young 
mechanics,  many  of  them  beginners. 
Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  fact  that 
the  grievances  of  the  workers  were 
before  the  national  mediation  board 
for  settlement  when  the  strike  was 
called — ^the  only  consideration  which 
could  have  justified  the  \ise  of  the 
regular  troops  in  re-opening  the  plant. 

From  President  Roosevelt  down,  we 
believe  that  the  majority  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  disliked  to  see  the  Army  employed 
on  such  a  mission.  Everything  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  record  denies  that  he 
would  willingly  coerce  legitimate  la¬ 
bor  activities. 


under  direct  government  control  and 
of  another  small  minority  which 
would  use  the  present  defense  crisis 
as  an  opportunity  to  destroy  the 
gains  that  organized  labor  has  won 
during  the  past  decade. 

More  important  to  newspapermen, 
the  New  York  resolution  permitted 
the  revival  of  talk  that  newspapermen 
are  partisan  in  labor  affairs  and 
that  their  reports  of  labor  activities 
cannot  be  trusted  as  to  accuracy  and 
objectivity.  That  can’t  be  brushed 
aside.  Labor  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fields  in  the  news  today,  and 
for  the  most  part  it  is  being  compe¬ 
tently  and  honestly  covered.  Guilds- 
men  on  labor  assignments  have  done 
an  honest  job.  They  have  not  been 
influenced  by  the  prejudices,  political 
beliefs  and  propaganda  of  a  small 
group  among  the  leadership.  That  is 
known  to  all  newspaper  workers,  but 
the  charge  to  the  contrary  is  much 
more  easily  made  than  disproved  to 
the  mass  of  readers  who  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  newspaper  processes. 

The  remedy  doesn’t  lie  in  protests 
drawn  up  after  the  original  radicalism 
has  been  publicized.  Truth  always 
has  a  tough  time  catching  up  with 
falsehood,  and  the  utterances  of  a 
“rximp”  meeting  stands  as  the  record 
until  it  is  officially  expunged  by  the 
action  of  another  meeting.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  make  the  leadership  of  the 
Guild  and  its  several  units  actually 
representative  of  the  views  of  the 
membership.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
for  the  dominance  ol  Guild  thinking 
on  so  many  critical  issues  by  v^oin- 
munist  or  near-Communist  leaders. 
The  sole  reason  is  the  indifference  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Guild  members 
to  the  welfare  of  their  oi  ganization. 


of  the  yarns  that  you  get  in  other 
gatherings  of  working  newspapermen. 
We’re  thinking  primarily  of  the  New 
York  group  and  of  the  international 
organization  which  it  generally  domi¬ 
nates.  The  remarks  probably  apply 
also  to  a  segment  of  the  Los  Angeles 
organization,  which  vies  with  the 
New  York  loud-speakers  in  leftish 
tendencies. 


In  our  opinion,  the  majority  of  the 
Guild's  membership  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  accurately  by  people  who  place 
allegiance  to  the  radical  labor  move¬ 
ment  above  the  obligations  of  daily 
journalism.  The  present  agitation  for 
more  democratic  operation  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  organization  indicates  that 
there  are  many  Guild  members 
throughout  the  country  who  share 
that  view.  The  apparently  democratic 
method  of  electing  delegates  to  the 
annual  convention  has  so  far  oper¬ 
ated  to  place  the  naming  of  many 
delegates  in  the  hands  of  the  inside 
groups  which  operate  some  of  the 
large  locals.  These  delegates  share 
the  views  of  the  insiders  and  bey 
have  perpetuated  the  policies  which 
have  been  criticized  annually  by  a 
large  but  fairly  impotent  minority.  It 
need  not  remain  impotent. 


they  would,  what  in  Heaven’s 
is  the  sense  in  mortgaging  our  fu'  _ 
for  the  next  century  to  provide  a  de< 
fense  against  Hitler’s  philosoi^y? 

Government  has  provided  the  ma> 
chinery  for  peaceful  settlement  el 
labor  disputes.  It  has  provided  la' 
which,  however  inequitable  their 
eration  may  be,  remain  the  laws  unt| 
they  are  repealed  or  set  aside  by  tha 
courts.  Disobedience  to  the  law  k 
not  tolerable,  be  it  disobedience  by 
a  labor  leader  or  employer.  The  law’s 
delays  should  not  be  permitted  (g 
favor  the  employer  and  provoke  eni« 
ployes  to  rash  acts  under  rashi(|H 
leadership.  The  National  Labor  Rs 
lations  Board  seems  recently  to  I 
assuming  a  more  judicial  view  of  i 
functions  than  prevailed  during 
first  few  years  of  its  operation,  and 
the  employer  is  not  any  longer  a 
fendant  automatically  suspected 
every  charge  brought  against  hiiaS 
The  Wage  &  Hours  division’s  funoti 
are  not  yet  heavily  involved  in 
putes  in  defense  industries.  The  Ni 
tional  Defense  Mediation  Board 
done  excellent  work  during  its  shi.r 
life,  and  given  a  reasonable  degn^^ 
of  patience  by  organized  labor,  it 
be  expected  to  solve  almost  any  imaf^l 
inable  difficulty  between  emplo; 
and  employe.  Its  fairness  must 
recognized,  and  organized  labor  lead> 
ers  do  their  cause  no  good  by  de> 
noimcing  the  board  as  a  “labor- bust* 
ing,  union-busting”  mechanism. 


IT  WAS  pitifully  bad  statesmanship, 
we  think,  for  the  New  York  Guild 
to  record  itself  against  Mr.  Roosevelt 
on  that  particular 
flayliiq  issue.  The  Guild’s 
.  action  fed  fuel  to  the 

F  ■’tation  for  much 
Labor  more  drastic  control 
of  labor’s  affairs  and 
actions  than  is  now  in  effect.  It 
played  into  the  hands  of  a  small  mi¬ 
nority  who  want  all  business  placed 


IF  THE  Guild  is  to  continue  as  a 
potent  force  in  the  journalism  of 
our  large  cities,  it  is  essential  that 
this  business  of  en- 
Mlnorlty  acting  resolutions  on 
Voice  Is  sorts  of  questions, 

of  taking  partisan 
Dominant  stands  in  political 
and  economic  dis¬ 
putes,  be  eliminated  from  its  program. 
These  activities  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  main  purposes 
of  the  organization — procuring  and 
maintaining  better  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  the  membership. 
These  resolutions  and  pronounce¬ 
ments  are  a  part  of  the  Communistic 
leadership  technique  which  thinks  of 
the  Guild  and  its  membership  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  militant  unit  in  the  ranks 
of  a  militant  organized  labor.  Peace 
between  employer  and  employe  is 
not  their  aim.  Behind  all  this  mili¬ 
tancy  for  strikes  and  strikers  is  the 
idea  of  the  permanent  class  struggle 
— an  objective  which  leaves  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspaper  people,  especially 
editorial  people,  completely  cold. 

To  get  the  Guild  back  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  track  and  to  keep  it  there  will 
require  the  active  participation  of  all 
members  in  its  operation.  Paying 
dues  and  assessments  isn’t  enough. 
’That  just  supplies  the  insiders  with 
the  paid  jobs  and  the  opportunity  for 
the  propaganda  activities  that  have 
prevented  the  more  rapid  advance  of 
the  organization  in  many  offices. 

’The  present  outfit  is  primarily  a 
militant  labor  union,  with  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  C.I.O. 
union.  Attending  its  meetings,  you 
hear  no  talk  of  newspaper  work,  none 


UNLESS  THE  left-wing  leadership  of 
the  Guild  and  other  unions  is  con¬ 
siderably  modified,  and  soon,  both 
organized  labor  and 
Popular  Mood  organized  business 
Rising  Agolnst  themselves 

in  a  situation  that 
Labor  Abuses  neither  desires.  Pend¬ 
ing  legislation  in 
Congress  seems  to  be  designed  to 
prevent  interruption  of  defense  pro¬ 
duction  by  giving  the  President  power 
to  take  over  the  operation  of  any 
plant  where  a  strike  is  affecting  the 
defense  and  permit  men  who  wish 
to  work  to  do  so.  If  any  such  bill 
becomes  law,  it  will  be  the  sorest 
black  eye  that  organized  labor  has 
suffered  since  the  blanket  injunctions 
of  20  years  ago.  It  is  a  blow  that 
organized  labor  cannot  endure  and 
one  which  a  far-sighted  leadership 
will  do  everything  possible  to  avert. 
Business  interests  are  also  alarmed 
at  its  broad  possibilities.  With  or 
without  reason,  they  fear  that  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  for  the  term  of 
the  emergency  might  mean  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  political  management  for 
private — the  change  being  justified  by 
the  pretext  that  the  private  manage¬ 
ment  had  not  been  able  to  maintain 
equitable  relationships  with  employes. 

That  possibility  exists,  however  re¬ 
motely,  and  we  think  it  is  remote. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  government  does 
not  command  among  its  thousands  of 
employes  sufficient  executive  per¬ 
sonnel  to  run  a  big  slice  of  private 
business  and  at  the  same  time  operate 
efficiently  the  ever-expanding  affairs 
of  government  But  it  does  seem  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  government  assumes  the 
power  of  denying  workers  the  right 
to  strike,  it  can  easily  proceed  to  the 
next  step  of  military  fiat  over  the 
acts  of  management,  reducing  pri¬ 
vate  executives  to  the  status  of  mes¬ 
sengers  or  subordinates. 

We  have  said,  time  and  again,  that 
it  need  not  happen.  We  say  now  that 
it  must  not  happen.  America  is  not 
Nazi  Germany,  and  American  people 
will  not  respond  to  the  iron  disci¬ 
pline  under  which  millions  of  Ger¬ 
mans  bowed  before  Hitler.  And  if 


Speak  and 
Work  for 
Democracy 


IF  THE  institutions  which  we  aU| 
praise  with  the  lips  are  genuinetpi 
dear  to  Americans,  it  is  up  to  all  to 
prove  it  by  wonhi 
plus  actions.  We 
have  to  realize  that 
democracy  at  its  best 
cannot  function  with 
the  speed  of  a  one- 
man  dictatorship.  The  dictator  makes 
his  rule  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
it,  no  matter  how  flagrant  ffie  injusH 
tices  it  may  cause.  A  democracy  seeks 
to  avoid  injustice.  It  tries  to  canvi 
all  sides  of  every  story  and  to  readt 
a  solution  which  will  work  the  least 
hardship  to  the  greatest  number.  It 
seeks  to  preserve  the  right  of  freof 
speech  and  free  action,  which  the  dicH 
tator  automatically  curbs.  Are  thossj 
things  worth  keeping?  We  seem  to 
think  so,  by  our  billions  for  defense. 

Why  then  imperil  them,  perhap^l 
forever,  by  seeking  to  substitute  ths 
methods  of  autocracy  for  the  slow, 
often  inefficient,  but  patient  and  huH 
mane,  methods  that  we  have  used  fori 
a  century  and  a  half.  Certainly, 
is  appalling  that  the  time  lost  sino^g 
Jan.  1  by  strikes  would  have  berf 
sufficient  to  build  a  big  assortment  of 
defense  and  war  materials;  but  stifl^ 
more  appalling  would  it  be  if  we  had|| 
achieved  a  couple  of  cruisers  at  tht 
expense  of  rights  which  Amerii 
citizens  have  enjoyed,  as  workers  an^ 
as  employers,  since  the  Republic’s 
birth. 

It  need  not  be  if  American  employ 
ers  remain  aware  of  their  responsHi 
bilities  as  citizens,  their  subjection 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  theilf| 
duties  as  producers.  It  need  not  b%' 
if  unionized  workmen  realize  thelff^ 
responsibilities  as  citizens,  and  an 
members  of  imions.  That  member-) 
ship  involves  more  than  paying  dues 
and  voting  “yes”  on  the  leadership’s 
program.  It  means  democratic  con-1 
trol  of  the  leadership  and  of  leader-! 
ship  policies  by  the  men  and  women' 
who  have  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  following  people  whose  ob-' 
jectives  are  not  the  welfare  of  ths' 
membership,  but  the  promotion  of  a 
political,  generally  a  hostile  politicaI,j 
program. 


L 


